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OPERA WAR CENTER 
NOW AT MANHATTAN 


Campanini to Leave Hammerstein 
as Result of French-Italian 
Differences 





With the flag of truce flying over the 
Metropolitan Opera House this week, the 
center of operatic disagreement shifted to 
Oscar Hammerstein’s institution in West 
Thirty-fourth street, where it was an- 
nounced that Cleofonte -Campanini, who 
since the opening night of the Manhattan 
three years ago has been Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s musical director, would sever his 
relations with the impresario at the close 
of the present season. 

Following the formal statement made a 
few weeks ago that Mr. Campanini had 
been re-engaged for a period of five years, 
the announcement of a sudden termination 
of the director’s contract naturally came as 
a great surprise in operatic circles. 

The disagreement is an aftermath of the 
Mary Garden-Lina Cavalieri feud, which 
brought about friction between the French 
and Italian forces at the Manhattan, and 
has resulted in a straining of the entente 
cordiale between the factions ever since. 
Mr. Hammerstein gives the following ex- 
planation of the circumstances which led 
to Mr. Campanini’s decision: 

“When it came to the signing a contract 
with Mr. Campanini, I found it necessary, 
with a view to restoring amicable relations 
between the. rival camps of artists, to in- 
sist upon certain added conditions, and 
upon this negotiations fell through. I have 
but one object to consider, and that is the 
best interests of my operatic institutions. 
[ must be master or otherwise I cannot 
continue giving opera, 

“As the preponderance of the repertor: 
next season will be French, I shall have 
no fewer than six musical conductors next 
season; two of them for French operas, 
two for Italian opera, and two for opera 
comique. Among them will be one of the 
ereatest living conductors, who has already 
been selected.” 

It has been hinted that Mr. Campanini 
will go over to the Metropolitan next sea- 
son, although the added power granted to 
Arturo, Toscanini at that institution pre- 
clitdes the possibility of the former oc- 
cupying anything more important than a 
SCCOMMAFY position at the Broadway opera 
louse, 

“I wish above all things,” said Mr. Cam- 
panini, “to avoid even the suggestion of 
any discussion in the newspapers between 
Mr. Hammerstéin and myself. We could 
not agree as to the terms of our contract, 
and consequently I have decided not to 
conduct here next year. I shall conduct 
in London in the Spring and then in all 
probability will go to Naples. I am heartily 
sorry to leave New York.” 

A_ possible candidate for Mr. Campanini’s 
position is said to be M. Duflaun, a French 
conductor, who is not known in this coun- 
try. 

_ Florencio Constantino, the eminent Span- 
ish tenor who has-been a strong factor in 
the artistic success of the present Manhat- 
tan season, in a statement made to Musica 
America on Wednesday, set at rest a 
rumor that he, too, would terminate his 
relations with the Manhattan as the result 
of a disagreement with Mr. Hammerstein. 
Mr. Constantino declared that he would 
complete his contract. Just what he will 
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FRANCES ALDA- AS “ANNA” IN “LE VILLI” 
A Leading Singer at the Metropolitan, Who Has Played a Conspicuous Part in 


the Season’s Success. 


(See page 28) 





do after its expiration, and whether or not 
he will be associated with the Hammerstein 
company, he has not yet decided. 

It is believed by many that the engage- 
ment of Luisa Tetrazzini, who is a sister- 
in-law of Mr. Campanini, will be affected 
by the severing of Mr. Campanini’s con- 
tract. While the Italian soprano is said 
to be bound by a five-year agreement, recent 
developments in operatic affairs indicate 
that contracts made with singers are of 
value only as long as their relations with 
impresarii are amicable. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


Paderewski in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Paderew- 
ski played this afternoon at the National 
Theater before a record-breaking audi- 
ence. The program was_ representa- 
tive, and displayed the versatility of the 
pianist. He played with his usual fire and 
brilliancy, and was generous in response 
to encores. The audience contained many 
from official and diplomatic circles, chief 
among these being Mrs. Taft and bet arty. 


ORGANISTS FORM A 
STRONG ASSOCIATION 


National Organization Is Planning 
Monster Convention for 
Next Summer 








An organization that seems destined to 
become one of the largest musical move- 
ments in the world, the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, is actively at work plan- 


ning for its next convention, to be held in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., next Summer. 

The installing of a mammoth new organ 
in the immense auditorium at Ocean Grove 
last year suggested to Tali Esen Morgan, 
director of music at that resort, the plan of 
uniting the organists of the United States 
and Canada into a great popular association 
which should hold a convention each Sum- 
mer at Ocean Grove, the home of great 
oratorio performances by a chorus of 800, 
an orchestra of sixty-five, and the: greatest 
singers in the world. The initial meeting 
was attended by about 500 organists from 
all parts of America who gathered to dis- 
cuss questions pertaining to their work and 
to listen to the daily recitals of Edwin Le- 
mare, the great English organist, who was 
especially engaged for this convention; 
Will Macfarlane, of New York; Samuel L. 
Clemens, of Cleveland, and others. So en- 
thusiastic did those in attendance become 
that a permanent society ..was formed, 
known as the National Association of Or- 
ganists, and officers eleeted. 

Will C. Macfarlane, organist of St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, and Summer 
organist at Ocean Grove, was chosen presi- 
dent, Tali Esen Morgan was made honot- 
ary president, and a board-of noted players 
appointed to act in an advisory capacity. 

The headquarters of the association have 
been established at,.No. 1947 Broadway, 
where meetings are held on the first 
Wednesday of each month. At the first of 
these meetings over fifty of the best-known 
organists in New York ‘were present, and 
were addressed by the president, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, who told of the work at Ocean 
Grove and of the purposes of the associa- 
tion. 

According to the matured plans, which 
were announced recently, the association 
will endeavor to get in touch with the 210,- 
000 organists in the United States and 
Canada. To do this by letter will require 
over $8,000 in postage alone. This is to 
be paid by the annual dues of the members. 
The desire being to make the organization 
one of mutual benefit, the dues have been 
fixed at $1 per year. Membership is open 
to all organists without examination. No 
salaries are paid to officers. 

The next convention will be held during 
the coming Summer at Ocean Grove, Au-~ 
gust 3 to 12, when the twin cities, the great 
organ, the auditorium, the orchestra and 
chorus will be placed at the disposal of the 
visitors, and the greatest series of concerts 
ever given in the Summer in America pre- 
sented. A committee is now in communi- 
cation with the greatest players in Ger- 
many, France and England and will engage 
several of the most famous to play for the 
convention, 

In order to stimulate interest in the work, 
the association has offered three prizes of 
$100, $75 and $50 to the organist who shall 
submit the best short composition similar 
to the Andantino of Lemare or the “Spring 
Song” of Hawlins. The winners will be 
announced at the next convention and the 





[Continued on page 25.] 
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| MUSIC PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT TAFT 





WasuincTton, D. C., March 7.—Music 
formed an important feature of “he cere- 
mo: attendant upon the inauguration of 
Wilfiam Howard Taft as President of the 
United States. 

The interest, of course, centered in the 
mammoth arade and the musi¢ incidental 
to it. Unto rtunately, the terrible blizzard 
cut Soe size of the parade to almost half 
and almost completely destroyed the effec- 
tive display, musical and otherwise, that 
had been planned. Numerous bands, among 
them the Filipino Constabulary Band, the 
United States Marine Band, Soloman Min- 
ster’s band of Washington musicians, the 
Haley Band, the Greater Washington Band, 
and two juvenile organizations, St. Paul’s 
and the Conzaga College bands, were en- 
gaged. Many visiting clubs brought bands 











SOL. MINSTER 


Musician Who 'Arranged an American 
Program for the Inaugural Ball 


with them, so that a stranger visiting this 
country for the first time might have won- 
dered if there were a musicians’ conven- 
tion connected with the other ceremonies. 

The music for the inaugural ball was fur- 
nished by the United. States Marine Band, 
which rendered a program under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant W. H. Santlemann and 
an orchestra of 125 musicians, under the 
direction of Sol. Minster, which presented 
a program of dance music almost entirely 
by American composers. 

The most musical part of the ceremonies 
consisted of a series of five concerts given 
in the court of the Pension Building by the 
above organizations; the Filipino Constabu- 
lary Band, Captain Loving, director, a 
chorus of 600 voices selected and trained 
by Percy S. Foster, who has had much ex- 
perience in past years in this kind of work, 
and various soloists. These concerts were 
given on March 5 and 6 and afforded a 
multitude of visitors the opportunity to see 
the decorations of the great hall and hear 
excellent programs on the payment of a 
small admission fee. They were largely at- 
tended. W. H. 





Selecting a “Taft Tune” 


In an effort to ascertain what kind of 
music President Taft would like, the New 
York World gathered the following infor- 
mation from bandmasters throughout the 
country prior to the ceremonies in Wash- 
ington on March 4: 

John C. Weber, Cincinnati: “Taft has 
no particular ear for music, as I know from 
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FILIPINO CONSTABULARY BAND 









Organization Which Came from the Philippines to Assist in the Inauguration of William H. Taft, and Which Is Touring the 













PERCY S. FOSTER 


Chairman of the Music Committee for 
the Recent, Inauguration 


my experience with him. My band, as we 
ass the reviewing stand, will play ‘Auld 
ng Syne.’” 

George H. Green, Omaha, Neb.: “ ‘Bee- 
Eye-Double-Ell—Bill Taft Is No Counter- 
feit Bill’ is the most appropriate air that I 
know of for the occasion.” 

Samuel H. Kendle, Philadelphia: ‘Most 
of the bands from Pennsylvania will play 


United States 





the official anthem ‘Pennsylvania,’ by Edgar 
M. Dilley, of Philadelphia, when passing the 
President. Every band in line from Phila- 
delphia will play ‘Rainbow.’ ” 

Emile Tosso, New Orleans: “If Presi- 
dent Taft is really desirous of breaking 
up the Solid South he can make-a long step 
in that direction by choosing ‘Dixie.’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-Night,’ but I do not , consider 
that a distinctively American air.’ 

Charles Uhrig, Louisville, Ky: “ ‘Dixie’ 
should be made the national air, the words 
being changed to conform to its new sig- 
nificance, and dedicated to Taft. No bet- 
ter martial air than ‘Dixie’ was ever writ- 
ten.” 

John Hand, Chicago: “Mr. Taft should 
adopt ‘The Sultan of Sulu’—there is no 
time for mirth or laughter in the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after.” 

Gypsy Rigo, Chicago: “I suggest that 
the incoming Administration hark back to 
the ‘Yankee Consul’ and take unto itself 
the ditty, ‘Oh, What a Difference a Few 


Hours Make!” 

Capt. Walter Loring, Cleveland: “I 
know Mr. Taft well. He is no easy mark, 
and he will give them ‘Hail Columbia’ when 
he takes office; so I am sure that should 


be considered his popular air.” 





John W. Bolton, Buffalo: “Of course 
‘Hail to the Chief’ should be played, and 
after that ‘Rally "Round the Flag, Boys.’ 
It is glorious music and stirs one’s heart.” 

Prof. Ernestinoff, Indianapolis : “The 
most appropriate tune would be ‘On the 
Banks of the Wabash,’ as the tributaries of 
that river originate largely in Mr, Taft’s 
State.” 

Jacob Israel Wilk, Minneapolis: “The 
most appropriate air for the incoming 
President would be ‘My Own United 
States.’ He believes it to be the most 
satisfactory national air.” 

V. D. Nirela, Pittsburg: “I think ‘Hail, 
Hail! the Gang’s All Here’ would be about 
right for a: Taft tune.” 

Enrico Gargiulo, Denver, Colo.: “ ‘Big In- 
dian Chief’ is the tune. He’s big, you see, 
and they say he’s something of an Indian 
in many ways, and in a few days he will 
be the chief. I think that musicians will 
agree that it is lively enough to be suited 
for general use.” 





Tina Desana, ‘the little Italian soprano 
who distinguished herself with the Abram- 
son Opera Company last season, appeared 
in Catalani’s “La Wally” in Genoa recently 
with good success. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 57 Eminent European and American Masters, including 


‘W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phill: ps 


i] ! Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel W 4d, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades, Terms, etc., mailed on request. 





fjattschalk Lyric School 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached to the School. ‘Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THEODORE HABELMANN 
SCHOOL OF OPERA (0 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York 


908 WEST END AVENUE 
Phone 7039 River. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





<= Mildenberg 


PIANIST 


136 West 77th Street. NEW YORK 





ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Pormeriy Lecturer on Music at Princeton Univers''y 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
fal. 6220-38th St. NEW YORE 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION—SOLO SOPRANO 


Address: Artist Direct 
54 ST. PAUL’S PLACE, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 727 Fiatbush 


MARY 
HISSEM 


De MOSS 


SOPRANO 
Res.:106 W.90thSt. Phone: 3552 River 


wente ng ott G. CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 








DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA >resven, cermany 


Orchestra Consists of 65 Eminent Musicians 


HERR WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


FIRST TOU 


APRIL 12 


IN AMERICA 


MAY 9, 1909 
Management: R. E. Johnston, St. James Bidg., Broadway & 26th St., New York. NOTE: Fatie tress taioret tasters 


VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Conductor 


Mme. Bouten, Germaine Schaitrer, Dalmeres, Spaulding, Petscho!kof! 


pales ” Edouard ee Se Avery Belvor, w'll appear as soloists with this orchestra. 
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HAMMERSTEIN HAS 
ANOTHER SUCCESS 


« Princesse d’Auberge ” the Latest 
Novelty to Win Favor at 
- the Manhattan 


The last important novelty of the pres- 
ent season at the Manhattan Opera. House 
was given on Wednesday night, when Os- 
car Hammerstein presented “Princesse 
d’Auberge,” by Jan Blockx. The work 
was produced before a large audience and 


its reception was of a nature to indicate 
that Mr. Hammerstein had scored another 
distinct success. 

In the cast were Miles. Labia, Gerville- 
Réache, Zeppilli, Koelling, Tancredi, Sev- 
erina and Hume; MM. Valles, Dufranne, 
Gilibert, Crabbé, Daddi, Reschiglian, Ven- 
turini. and Fassetta. M. Campanini con- 
ducted. 

[here is a touch of Wagnerism in the 
music, especially in the use of leit motifs, 
but the general effect is not distinctly. mod- 
ern, The score, throughout, is full of 
pleasing melody. 

jan Blockx was born in Antwerp, Janu- 
ary 25, 1851.. He studied in the Flemish 
conservatory under Callaerts, Benoit and 
Brassin. Since 1886 he has been the di- 
rector of the Antwerp Conservatory, the 
conductor of the Cercle Artistique, and 
leader of other musical societies. His 
first opera was “Maitre Martin,” which was 
produced with moderate success at Brus- 
sels in 1892. “Rita” followed in 1895. Then 
came the “Tavern Princess” in 1895 with 
great success. 

Other compositions have been put forth, 
but outside his own country Blockx is 
best known by this one opera. The libret- 
to was first made in Flemish by Nestor de 
Tiero. The French version is by Gustave 
Lagye. The work has had hundreds of 
performances in Belgium and Holland and 
has been heard in Germany and the French 
provinces, but it is still unknown to Lon- 
don, Paris and New York. Blockx is a 
friend of Mr. Campanini, Stage Manager 
Coini, Armand Crabbé and other mem- 
bers of Mr. Hammerstein’s organization. 


COMPOSERS WIN IN 
COPYRIGHT CONTEST 


‘Manufacturers of Music Rolls and Talk- 
ing-Machine Discs Must Pay Them 
Two Cents Royalty 


After a three years’ contest the music 
composers of America have succeeded in 
having Congress pass a copyright law, 
which will result in their being paid two 
cents on every music roll or record manu- 
factured by automatic musical instrument 
and talking-machine companies. 

President Roosevelt in 1906 sent a mes- 
sage to Congress advocating a better copy- 
right law than that on the statute books. 
Conferences were held by music publishers, 
book publishers and other interests. Her- 
bert Putnam, librarian of Congress, was the 
prime mover in the conferences. They re- 
sulted in the introduction of a bill in 
Congress which extended the domain of 
copyright to cover musical instrument re- 
production of compositions. . Immediately the 
instrument manufacturers protested against 
this measure, which was referred to the 
House and Senate committees on patents. 
Hearings were held on numerous occasions 
and finally on March 3 Congress passed a 
measure providing for a two-cent royalty 
on every music roll and talking-machine 
disc and cylinder. The bill requires royalty 
statements once a month, and the penalty 











. for infringement is a fine of not. less than 


$100 nor more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than a year. 





A one-act opera entitled “The Torch 
Dance,” by Joan Manén, the Spanish vio- 
linist, will have its first performance in 
Cologne next month. 








Own Residences 





ORGAN RECITALS IN HOMES 


Eminent Musicians Engaged to 
Play for Wealthy Men Who 
‘Love Music and Are Able to 
Enjoy It in the Privacy of Their 


" ne seats tee a 
| 








The twentieth century New York mil- 
lionaire has a pipe-organ in his home: ' To 
be in the miode nowadays this is as im- 
portant a residence adjunct as are his 
yacht, his private art gallery, his library 
of first editions and his fleet of motor cars. 
And a private pipe-organ in one’s home.is a 
rich man’s luxury, because some of them 
cost many thousands of dollars. 

To make out a list of the wealthy per- 
sons in Gotham who own such instruments 
would be like repeating the names of the 
directorate of the Standard Oil Company, 
the New York Central Railroad, the United 
States Steel Corporation and other great 
combinations of capital. One of the larg- 
est companies manufacturing pipe-organs 
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S. ARCHER GIBSON 


Organist of Brick Presbyterian Church 
and Private Organist in the Home 
of Charles M. Schwab 


has in its building pictures of a few of 
the music rooms of famous New York 
patrons who own these instruments, and 
the photographs fill two large rooms. They 
are not available to newspapers for pub- 
lication, because the millionaires shy at 
having their pipe-organ hobby spread be- 
fore the public, and only permit the pic- 
tures to be taken in consideration of the 
fact that the organ company will promise 
to assist in keeping their secret. 

The organists who perform for Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Schwab, the Vanderbilts and 
others rank among the leading musicians 
in the city. Some of them are composers 
and concert artists as well. It is their 
duty to preside at the organ when their pat- 
ron is giving a private musicale to friends. 
They also play for the ears of their em- 
ployer alone, when he is in the mood. One 
of them often awakens Carnegie in the 
morning by his playing. Another, who 
plays in the home of a man with.a love 
for Wagnerian music, performs by the 
hour selections from “Lohengrin” and 
“Tannhauser.” 

The organist who plays in the palatial 
Rockefeller Summer house on the Hudson 
hills below Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is Harry 
Rowe Shelley, who also is organist at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of which 
Dr. C. F. Aked is pastor, and John D. 


OF NEW YORK MILLIONAIRES 


John D. Rockefeller, the Vander- 





bilts, Charles M. Schwab, André 
Carnegie and Others Are Patrons 
—Beautiful Instruments Used 
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HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


Organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church and Private Organist in the 
Home of John D. Rockefeller 


Rockefeller is the most.famous member of 
the congregation. Mr. Shelley. often has 
the distinction of. playing golf with Mr. 
Rockefeller and’ he has a. great admira- 
tion for the richest man in the world. Mr. 
Shelley also plays the organ in the mag- 
nificent private home of Louis Tiffany, in 
upper Madison.avenue, and is organist for 
one of the Vanderbilts as well. 

Mr. Shelley’s life has been largely de- 
voted to church work. He has been play- 
ing in public for thirty-seven years, and 
he had a choir of twenty when a boy of 
thirteen. New Haven was his birthplace. 
He was taught music at Yale by Gustav J. 
Stoeckel, after which he studied for ten 
years with Dudley Buck, for three years 
with Max. Vogrich, and for three years 
under Dvorak, the Bohemian master. He 
was organist at the famous Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn for some years before 
the death of Henry Ward Beecher. As a 
composer he has written a number of 
meritorious works, “The Inheritance Di- 
vine,” cantata, being one of the best things 
that he has done. Two of his ballads that 
have achieved popularitv are the setting 
of Tom Moore’s “Minstrel Boy” and 
“Love’s Sorrow.” 

When seen at the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church Mr. Shelley did not wax enthu- 
siastic over the prospects of an interview 
regarding the splendid homes in which he 
plays. He said that Mr., Rockefeller and 
Mr. Tiffany had a sincere ‘love for music, 
and that.the pipe-organ. with them was not 
a fad. They liked his adaptations of Wag- 
ner, parficularly “Siegfried,” “Parsifal” and 
“Tristan und Isolde.” The organ in the 
Rockefeller home is so constructed that it 
can be played from any floor of the house. 
The temperature is not allowed to change 
Winter or Summer.,. The Tiffany music- 
room is one of the most beautiful-in the 
world. 

Mr. Shelley says that a New York 
church organist of the first rank is one of 
the busiest men in the world. Every min- 
ute in the day is occupied, and many of 
the evenings. One of the most disagreea- 
ble duties is dealing with singers and or- 
ganists who come to the great city from 
the smaller towns, impressed with the idea 
that theirs is a heaven-sent genius. It 
is painful for some of the women who 
want choir positions, believing that they 
are Melbas and Sembrichs in voice, to be 
told that their friends have made exagger- 
ated estimates of their voice qualifications, 
and that they cannot be accepted. 

The organist who plays the instrument 
in Andrew Carnegie’s mansion facing Cen- 
tral Park at Ninety-first street is Walter 
C. Gale. He also plays for one of the 
Vanderbilts. Mr. Carnegie’s love for the 


organ is so sincere that he is always will- 
ing to contribute to the purchase of an 
organ in a church. It is not generally 
known that he gives on an average of ten 
small organs a week for country churches, 
yet he has been doing so for some years, 
Some remarkably interesting organ recitals 
have been given in the Carnegie home. It 
has been printed that Mr. Carnegie is 
awakened every morning by the playing of 
the organ. Asked as to the truth of this, 
Mr. Gale smiled quizzically and said: “That 
story has been slightly exaggerated.” 

Mr. Gale is the organist at the Broadway 
Tabernacle. He was educated in New 
York, studying organ and theory with 
Samuel P. Warren and piano with other 
teachers. He was graduated from the 
College of the City of New York. Among 
the recitals given by him that have at- 








WALTER C. GALE 


Organist in the Broadway Tabernacle 
and Private Organist in the Home 
of Andrew Carnegie 


tracted much favorable attention were two 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

S. Archer Gibson, organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, is Charles M. 
Schwab’s organist in the Riverside Drive 
home of the former president of the “Steel 
Trust.” 

The work of installing the Schwab or- 
gan was ingenious, it being another of those 
instruments that can be played from dif- 
ferent parts of the house to the amazement 
of visitors. 

The organist who plays for C. K. G. 
Billings and his friends is Dion Kennedy, 
organist at A£olian Hall. Gerritt Smith, 
well known as an organist and a composer, 
plays for Frank Hastings. There are a 
number of other men in the city who play 
in the homes of the rich. 





American Baritone Back from Europe 


George C. Weitzel, of Allegheny City, Pa., 
who for the last four years has been sing- 
ing baritone roles in opera and studying 
under eminent teachers in Europe, has re- 
turned to this country, where he will con- 
tinue his professional work. In Berlin Mr. 
Weitzel studied under Lamperti and Mor- 
ratti, and last Fall made his operatic début 
at Valenza, in “Traviata.” His work, ac- 
cording to the comments made by the news- 
paper reviewers, was most successful. He 
has a répertoire of twelve operas. 
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CARL JORN SINGS IN 
MASSENET’S “MANON” 


German Tenor Gives Creditable 
Rendition—Gadski Capable in 
“ Cavalleria ”’ 











WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, March 3—‘Le Villi”: Mme. 
Alda; MM. Bonci, Amato. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”: Mmes. Gadski, Gay, Matt- 
feld; MM. Grassi, Amato. 

Thursday, March 4—‘‘Manon”: Miss Far- 
Tar; M. Caruso, Scotti, Rossi, Miuhl- 


mann. 
Friday, March s—‘“Madama_ Butterfly”: 
Mmes. Destinn, Fornia; MM. Grassi, 
Scotti, Reiss, Mihlmann. | 
Saturday, March 6—Matinée—“The Bar- 
tered Bride’: Mmes, Destinn, Mattfeld, 
Wakefield, L’Huillier; MM. Jorn, Didur, 
Reiss, Blass, Miuihlmann. Evening— 
“Parsifal’; Mmes. Fremstad, Homer; 
MM. Burrian, Amato, Hinckley, Goritz, 


Witherspoon. 


Monday, arch 8—‘Manon”; Miss Far- 
rar; Jérn, Scotti, Rossi, Reiss. 
Tuesday, March 9—‘Tannhauser”’: Mmes. 


Morena, Fremstad, Fornia; MM. Burrian, 
Goritz, Blass. ; 
Wednesday, March ro—“II Trovatore.” 











A German Des Grieux in the shape of 
Carl Jorn and the reappearance of Gadski 
in Mascagni’s “Rustic Chivalry” were the 
condiments in what was otherwise a 
week at the Metropolitan, unseasoned by 


premiére or novelty. 
“Le Villi” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


was the double bill given on Wednesday 

evening. Bonci, Alda and Amato per- 

formed well in-the first act, particularly the 
second named, who has gained a considera- 
ble excellence in the part. Gadski was the 

Santuzza, a rdle in which she has not been 
heard at the Metropolitan for years. She 
threw a great deal of temperamental energy 
into the part and brought out well the 
dramatic climaxes. Her diction in Italian 
is better than formerly, and except for 
her blue eyes she looked the part well. It 
may seem of small importance to mention 
that she wore high-heel French shoes, foot- 
gear almost as inappropriate to Sicilian 
_ peasant women as, say, to Sieglinde. Grassi, 
the boy tenor, was not heard to as great 
advantage as in the role of Pinkerton in 
“Butterfly.” At times, however, his voice 
rang effectively, which almost made one 
forget his intermittently poor intonation. 
Maria Gay, Mattfeld and Amato were ac- 
ceptable in their respective parts. 

On Thursday evening Caruso added to 
his bank deposits considerably and dubious- 
ly to his artistic laurels in “Manon.” Per- 
haps it was due to the fact that the “high- 
est-priced tenor” is essentially Italian in his 
taste and singing method that he was not 
suited by training or temperament for his 
task. However, there were moments to- 
ward the end of the first act when he came 
within measurable distance of atoning for 
his inevitable defects by the beauty of his 
tone and the daintiness of his phrasing. 
Farrar was the incumbent of the title réle 
and gave a fair performance. With all her 
cleverness she is too dramatic and not 
quite clever enough to satisfy one as the 
sixteen-year-old Manon of whom Abbé 
Prevost speaks. A big bunch of red roses 
showed someone’s appreciation, however. 
Caruso came into the limelight at the same 
time, very much to his own confusion, by 
treading on Manon’s train. Scotti’s Lescaut 
had its usual picturesque humor and 
swagger. 

“Madama Butterfly” was sung on Friday 
evening. Destinn was in superb voice and 
she gave forth all the eloquence of her art 
and the warmth of her musical tempera- 
ment in the measures of Cio-Cio-San. 
Grassi was aroused by her unwonted: ef- 
fort and sang better than at any previous 
appearance. Scotti as Sharpless sang well 
and looked much more like an American 
citizen than the average foreign singer, 
even those who are Americans and who 
sometimes acquire not only a foreign ac- 
cent, but even foreign ways. 

Almost_ duplicating the feat of Mary 
Garden, Destinn, after singing on Friday 
evening, stepped into the title rdle of “The 
Bartered Bride” at the Saturday matinée. 
A crowded house was unstinted in the 
manifestation of admiration of her. Mah- 
ler cut the score. 

A wonderful thing occurred at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in the evening when 
“Parsifal” had its final performance of the 
season—the music began at seven o’clock, 
and mirabile dictu, cuts were made in the 
first act. Does this mean that the esteemed 
Alfred Hertz has reformed? Oh, no! It 


simply means that if there had been no 
cuts, the performance might have lasted 
unday morning. 


till after midnight—into 


The cast was the same as previously, and 
the music made a deep impression. 

“Manon,” with a German (Jérn) in the 
principal masculine réle, was produced on 
Monday evening. His production, though 
praiseworthy, suffered from poor French 
diction. His lyric voice, however, was an 
ornament to the entertainment. 

Tuesday evening brought another “Tann- 
hauser” production, with Morena, Frem- 
stad and Burrian in the leading rdles. 

In substitution for “The Bartered Bride” 
“Tl Trovatore” was billed for Wednesday 
evening. 


SELDOM HEARD WORKS 
PERFORMED AT “POP” 


Lyric Quartet’s Program Offers San 
Francisco Unfamiliar Rubinstein 
Numbers 


San Francisco, March 4.—Rubinstein 
figured in two seldom heard numbers at the 
Lyric Hall “Pop” concert last Sunday. 
The first was a sonata for viola and pi- 
ano, played by Nathan Firestone and 
Eugene Renthard: the second a trio for 
violin, ’cello and piano, of which the parts 
were taken by William Hoffman, W. Villal- 
pando and Mr. Blanchard. Of the two, the 
sonata was the greater novelty, for the 
viola is rarely heard in concert, apart from 
the other strings. Firestone is a young 
player who has received his training in 
San Francisco, but gives promise of attain- 
ing a more than local fame. His playing 
in the Lyric Quartet has caused favorable 
comment among discriminating musicians. 
The Mendelssohn centenary was observed 
in the performance of the Mendelssohn 
Quartet, op. 13, J. A. Paterson joining 
the above players in its rendition. 

Easter Sunday, April 11, has been set as 
the date of the music festival organized 
by Will Greenbaum. The St. Cecelia 
Choral Society, 150 voices, directed by 
Percy A. R. Dow; a symphony orchestra, 
under Paul Steindorff, and Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch will participate, the latter in the 
Chopin E Minor Concerto being the chief 
attraction. A singer of note will also be 
secured, 

The next visiting artist is Josef Lhévinne, 
who appears in four piano recitals. Pre- 
ceding him, Eula Howard will be heard. 
She is a local pianist who has won high 
praise for her interpretations of Chopin. 

A MHungarian-Bohemian-Russian pro- 
gram is to be given this week by the mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Musical Club. 
Mrs. R. W. Aylwin, Alma Birmingham, 
Corinne Goldschmidt, Mrs. Thomas Inman, 
Florence Nachtried and Mrs. H. F. Stoll 
will contribute the piano numbers, and 
Mrs. Wallace W. Briggs, Helen Heath and 
Mrs. Robert E. Whitcomb will oe 











STRAUSS PROMOTES BRANDES 





Critic’s Strictures on “Elektra” Win Him 
Critical Post at Leipsic 


Apropos of the phenomenal success of 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner in America, it is not 
amiss to recall that Prof. Brandes, the fa- 
mous critic of the Dresden Anziger, 
prophesied his success some years ago in a 
critique in which he said, among other 
things : 

“When Dr. Wiillner appeared for the 
first time in Dresden as a concert singer, 
four years ago, we could, in this column, 
predict that it would not be long before 
he would gain general recognition. The 
few intervening years have advanced his 
reputation really so greatly that one may 
now speak even of box office successes. 
There never was any doubt about the 
artistic success. 

“Like all great artists, Wiillner’s fullest 
powers are those of his own personality, 
a personality which is so powerful that one 
really forgets that he is singing and de- 
claiming. Who after hearing him does not 
realize that all the ‘pleasant and agreeable’ 
music produced to entertain is really 
senseless, and cannot prompt or suggest 
deeper thought?” 

All the more point is given to these 
statements since Prof. Brandes has been 
compelled to resign his critical post in 
Dresden because of his unrelenting stric- 
tures on Strauss’s “Elektra.” However, he 
will now succeed Max Reger as critic in 
Leipsic, showing that all Germany, at least, 
is not unanimous in its admiration of the 
problematic work. 





Albany Singer at Touche Concert 


Parts, March 3.—Frederick Hoffman, a 
young singer from Albany, N. Y., was the 
soloist at the concert given by Touche on 
Sunday evening. This conductor, who for- 
merly conducted the famous “Concerts 
Rouge” in the heart of the Latin Quarter, 
noted as a resort for musical Bohemians, 
has seceded, and now conducts concerts of 
his own on the other side of the river. 


MARY GARDEN SINGS 
TWO ROLES IN A DAY 


Popular Prima Donna Performs 
Both Afternoon and Evening— 
No More Revivals 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, March 3—‘Tales of Hoffman”: 
‘ Mmes. _ Espinasse, Rae tr Trentini, 
Doria, Mariska-Aldrich; M. Dalmorés, 
Rénaud, Gilibert, Crabbé Daddi, Gianoli- 


Galletti. 
Friday, March 5—‘‘Othello”’: Mmes. Labia, 
Doria; Zenatello, Sammarco, 


Crabbé, De Segurola. i 

Saturday, March 6 — Matinée — “Louise”: 
Mmes. Garden, Trentini, Doria; MM. 
Dalmorés, Gilibert. Evening—“The Jue 
ler of Our Lady”: Miss Garden; MM. 
Siaead: Dufranne, Vallés, Crabbé, De 
Segurola. Vieuille. 

Monday, March 8 — “Rigoletto”: Mmes. 
Tetrazzini, Ponzano; MM. Constantino, 
Rénaud, Gilibert, Arimondi. 

Wednesday, March 10—‘“Princess D’Au- 
berge.”’ 











Mary Garden’s feat of singing the lead- 
ing role in two performancés on one day 
was the only feature of note in a week at 
the Manhattan unmarked by further retro- 
grade movements on the operatic legion of 
honor of bygone days. 

A plain, ordinary, everyday toothache, 
not in the least artistic, caused the substi- 
tution of “The Tales of Hoffman” for “I 
Puritani” billed for Wednesday evening. 
The perturbing molar was in the unhappy 
possession of Tetrazzini, who struggled 
manfully, or rather woman fully, to ally the 
cause of art with Christian Science in 
the futile battle with painful fact. How- 
ever, Rénaud, Dalmorés, Gilibert, Doria, 
Mariska-Aldrich, Trentini, Espinasse and 


Zeppilli offered singing and dramatic 
balsam sufficient to satisfy the disap- 
pointed. 


Friday evening found Zenatello well cast 
in “Othello.” Despite signs of a recent 
cold, he sang with impressive vigor and 
clarity, and displayed an intelligent grasp 
of the part, admirably suggesting the whole 
gamut of emotions thraugh which the un- 
happy Moor passed. Sammarco, the ‘inde- 
fatigable, continued his well-known charac- 
terization of the scheming Jago. Labia 
had many opportunities to bow acknowl- 
edgments for her work. 

“The French ‘Parsifal,’” as Massenet’s 
“Juggler of Our Lady” has. come to be 
called, because of its ecclesiastic atmosphere 
and its being founded on a medizval mira- 
cle play, was sung for the ninth time on 
Saturday night. Garden had appeared in the 
afternoon in “Louise” and her singing 
of two réles on the same day was an al- 
most unprecedented achievement, which, 
however, is not to be generally commended 
as an example. She sang as well as usual, 
and her impersonation gained additional 
charm through her emphasizing of the for- 
lornness of the juggler in the monastery. 
Rénaud again delighted by his amusing im- 
personation of Boniface. There was a 
great outburst of applause when he ap- 
peared on the donkey, laden with flowers; 
every eye was on him when he prepared 
the vegetables for dinner; and there was 
great enthusiasm after his story of Mary 
and the sage plant, which was one of the 
most superb specimens of dramatic vocal- 
ism ever heard on the local stage. 

At the matinée Garden gave one of her 
most beautiful and artistic performances 
in “Louise.” Dalmorés and Gilibert shared 
her triumph. 

The season’s last performance of “Rigo- 
letto” brought out a “capacity” audience 
on Monday evening. Tetrazzini was the 
Gilda, and she took - special care with it. 
Her customary evidence of ease and 
knowledge of power were evident in her de- 
livery of “Caro Nome,” for which general 
applause forced an encore. Maurice Rénaud 
repeated his wonderful impersonation of 
the name-part. 


Constantino as the Duke sang his “La | 


donna e mobile” with his usual charm and 
beauty of voice, arousine storms of ap- 
plause. 

The premiére of “The Princess d’Au- 
berge” is referred to elsewhere. 





Florence Mulford’s Spring Tour 


Mme. Florence Mulford will give her 
New York recital on March 13 and will 
appear in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on 
March 31. Her further engagements for 
April and part of May include Salem, 
Taunton, Lynn and Brockton, Mass., on 
April 13, 14, 15 and 16; Baltimore, :April 
19; Lancaster, York, Harrisburg, Carlisle, 
Pa., on April 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24; Geneva, 
Rochester, Ithaca and Albany, N. Y., on 


—y 


April 26, 27, 29 and May 1, 3 and 4; Tor. 
rington, Conn. May 5, and Springfield, 
Mass., May 6 and 7. Among the work; 
which ‘she will sing are Mendelssohn’, 
“Elijah,” “St. Paul” and “Walpurgis 
Night”; Verdi’s “Aida”; Mascagni’s “Cay- 
alleria”; Gounod’s “Faust”; Saint-Saéns’, 
‘Samson et Dalila”; Gade’s “Crusaders”. 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” and Handel’, 
“Messiah.” 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
PLAYS IN ST. PAUL 


Symphony Orchestra Gives Concert for 
Five Thousand School Children— 
Two Thousand Turned Away 


St. Paut, March 5.—William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, was a popular assisting so. 
loist at the last Sunday concert by the St. 
Paul Orchestra. MacDowell’s A Minor 
Concerto was his principal number. In this 
he was well supported by the orchestra, 
and cordially welcomed by many enthusias. 
tic friends. Arenski’s “An der Quille” and 
the Liszt rhapsodie, Hongroise No. 12, fur- 
nished further opportunity for the exercise 
of the pianist’s art and won for him an 
applause which was not quieted until an 
encore was given. : 

The orchestra was heard in the overture 
to Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche” ; Delibes’s 
“Sylvia” pizzicato polka, which was re- 
peated; Massenet’s minuet from “Manoi,” 
and Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” overture. 

A unique concert for school children was 
given yesterday afternoon by the St. Paul 
Orchestra. An audience of five thousand 
children gathered to hear this concert, spe- 
cially arranged for them by Charles W. 
Gordon, president of the St. Paul School 
Board, also vice-president of the Orches- 
tral. Association, assisted by Elsie M. 
Shawe, superintendent of music in the pub- 
lic schools, 

Prices ranged from ten to fifty cents and 
the audience included children of all ages 
and some adults. So great was the demand 
for tickets that two thousand children were 
turned away. To meet the demand another 
concert has been arranged for next week 

The program contained Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March,” “Under the Lindens,” 
from Massenet’s suite, and “Marionnettes,” 
from Glazounow’s “Scenes de_ Ballet,” 
which had to be repeated; the march from 
“Tannhauser,” Offenbach’s barcarolle, from 
“Tales of Hoffmann”; Mascagni’s inter- 
mezzo, from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
Bayer’s “In the Doll Shop.” FP. LC. B. 


DR. WULLNER IN DETROIT 














Fine Arts Society Presents Visiting 
Artist with Laurel Wreath 


Detroit, Micu., March 8.—Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner’s second appearance at the opera 
house recently was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. His tremendous 
power of holding his hearers spellbound by 
force of his unique interpretation again 
was manifested in many numbers which 
have now become almost identified with 
Wiillner’s personality. 

One new feature of great import was 
Sinding’s “Ein Weib,” and Wiillner’s de- 
moniacal characterization of this terrible 
“laughing woman” was a_ revelation—a 
masterpiece even of his masterwork, im- 
pelling his listeners to such tempestuous 
applause as to enforce an encore of the 
song. 

After the rendition of “Cacilie,” the vice- 
president of the Fine Arts Society, Clara 
Dyar, presented to Dr. Wiillner amidst 
thundering applause a laurel wreath in the 
name of the society, of which he is an 
honorary member. 

Detroit is greatly indebted to the Coll- 
ver-Whitney management, who among 
their meritorious series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts have so far given us two 
Wiillner recitals. en Hi. 


E. R. Kroeger’s Chopin Recital 


St. Louis, March 7—E. R. Kroeger, »i- 
anist, gave as the program of his second 
Lenten recital twelve études, the G minor 
Ballade, the Nocturne in E flat, the A fiat 
Impromptu, the E minor Valse, the An- 
dante Spianato and the Polonaise in A fiat, 
all Chopin numbers, played in honor of the 
centenary of that composer’s birth. The 
third recital, which will occur on March 
13, will honor Mendelssohn in a like man- 
ner. 


Richard Strauss’s Ideal “Elektra” 


Vienna; March 7.—Lucille Marcel, the 
New York girl, is being personally re- 
hearsed for the part of Elektra in Richard 
Strauss’s opera of that name by the com- 
poser himself, whom he has declared with 
something approaching enthusiasm, that 
mentally, physically and vocally she ap- 
proaches his ideal Elektra. She was sug- 
gested by the part by Jean de Reszke. 
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MME. DE MOSS IN DEMAND 





Well-Known Soprano Fills Important 
Recital Engagements 


Mary Hissem-DeMoss, soprano, whose 
work in recital has been attracting much 
attention during the present season, has 
filled many important engagements in the 
last two months, among which may be 
mentioned the following: January 5 and 
6, Dayton and Cleveland, O.; January 21, 
Fast Orange, N. J.; February 10, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; February 11, New York (mu- 
sicale at the residence of Mrs. Jacob 
Schiff) ; February 13, Charleston, S. C. 
(with David Bispham); February 15, An- 
derson, S. C.; February 23, New York 
City; February 25, Carlisle, Pa., and March 
2, Stamford, Conn. 

The constantly increasing number of im- 
portant engagements filled by Mme. De- 
Moss testifies most thoroughly to her grow- 
ing favor in the recital field. Her beautiful 
quality of voice and finished style, together 
with ‘her intelligent musicianship, make her 
work most enjoyable. 

An excellent example of Mme. DeMoss’s 
recital programs was the one presented be- 
fore the Automobile Club of America on 
February 26. It was as follows: 

“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; 


“Q) Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Joshua), Handel; 


“Phillis Hath Such Charming Graces,” A. Young; 
“Send Me a Lover, St. Valentine,’”’ Macfarren; 
“Polly Willis,’ Dr. Arne; “Longing,” Saar; 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” Sullivan; ‘‘Romanze,”’ 
Tschaikowsky; ‘“‘Standchen,’” Strauss; ‘“Heim- 
liche Aufforderung,’”’ Strauss; “‘What Is Love?” 


R. Ganz; “A Question,” J. Gaynor; ‘‘The Infant,” 
|. Gaynor; “Come Out, Mister Sunshine,” P. Bliss; 
“My Shadow,” W. Stephens, and “Sunlight” 
(Waltz), H. Ware. 





GUSTAVE BECKER LECTURES 





Pianist and Pedagogue Tells Pupils How 
to Utilize Musical Force 


Gustav L. Becker gave a lecture-recital, 
assisted by several of his pupils, at his stu- 


dios, No, 11 West Forty-second street, New _ 


York, on March 6. The program was per- 
formed with a remarkable degree of suc- 
cess, Malvina A. Herr, Elsa Tannert and 
Georgia Pearsall being especially worthy of 
commendation. 

Mr. Becker lectured to the pupils and 
audience, which was large and taxed the 
capacity of the ‘studios, on the subject, 
“The Blending of the Practical and Ideal,” 
saying, in part: 

“It is important that one think of music 
in rhythmic, melodic and harmonic groups 
and phrases, instead of by single tones or 
impulses, and to play these groups in 
unified larger impulses, actively, passively 
or controlled—with this proviso, that the 
maximum of effect be combined with the 
minimum of effort. 

“There is to be a free flow of vital form 
from the motive-centers direct to the finger- 
tips. Instead of this force meeting with 
and having to penetrate zones of restriction 
such as stiff upper arm, fixed forearm 
(elbow position) and constricted wrist, all 
these joints should be allowed to give their 
support or assistance to the fingers, though 
often this may be necessary. only in an 
almost microscopical degree, but it marks 
the difference between the free, spontane- 
ous, naturally flowing expressive playing 
the other kinds—either insipidly uninterest- 
ing and lifeless, or violently aggressive, 
angular, harsh, disagreeable, incoherent and 
mechanical.” 








Mme. de Rigaud Sings for Playgoers 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud, soprano, assisted 
by Sydney Dalton, pianist and composer; 
James Liebling, ‘cellist, and Max Liebling, 
accompanist, presented the program pre- 
ceding the discussion of the topic of the 
evening at the American Playgoers, Hotel 
Astor, Sunday evening, March 7. Mme. 
‘de Rigaud’s selections included Kucken’s 
‘Heaven Hath Shed a Tear,” Mary Turner 
Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” and “Elsa’s 
Dream,” from “Lohengrin.” They were 
sung with the beautiful and sustained tone 
and intelligent musicianship for which Mme. 
de Rigaud is known. 

Mme. de Rigaud has also sung recently 
at reception-musicales at the homes of Mrs. 
Bready French and Mrs. Alfonso Sterns, 
of New York. 





Metropolitan’s Philadelphia Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4—It was an- 
nounced heré to-day by Andreas Dippel, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, that 
the plans of his company in this city for 
next season are on-a far more elaborate 
scale than ever before. Both grand and 
comic opera are to be given. For the lat- 
ter a special company of French artists 
will be engaged, and the present staff for 











A New Photographic Portrait of Mary Hissem-de Moss, the American Soprano 








German and Italian grand opera will be 
augmented. Details as to dates, subscrip- 
tions and other features of the arrange- 
ments will be submitted soon. 





Play Produced on Life of Beethoven 


A poetic play with orchestral accompani- 
ment centered around the life of Beetho- 
ven and titled with his name was produced 
at the Théatre de l’Odéon, in Paris, this 
week. René Franchois is the author. 

The first act shows Beethoven in love 
with a young woman named Guilietta, in 
Vienna, and closes with her declaration 
of intention of marrying another. The 
second act shows Beethoven’s residence fol- 
lowing a concert achievement. Guéilietta ap- 
pears and asks for aid for her husband, 
receiving the concert’s proceeds. The 
Archduke then arrives, promising Beetho- 
ven a life pension, and requests him to 
lead the imperial orchestra. During a re- 
hearsal he discovers his deafness. The 
third act shows Beethoven in misery. The 
Paris journals disagree as to its merits. 





Jersey City’s Temple of Music 
Three hundred members of the American 
Federation of Musicians, Inc., met at the 
People’s Palace in Jersey City last week 


and unanimously voted to take the initia- 
tive in founding the Jersey City Temple 
of Music. It is proposed to locate this 
in the neighborhood of the court house. 
Subscriptions are being received, and the 
general work of preparing plans is pro- 
gressing slowly. 





Tafts at Eames-Gogorza Concert 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—President and 
Mrs. Taft were among the audience that 
attended the Eames-Gogorza concert this 
afternoon. In an intermission both went 
behind the scenes to speak to the singers, 
Mrs. Taft being an old acquaintance of the 
soprano. A number of other prominent 
people were also present. 





. Metropolitan Engages M. Clement 

Clement, the first tenor of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, and a leading exponent 
of lyrical art in, France, has been engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company to ap- 
pear next season. 


Mrs. Frances M. Standen Cox, who died 
in New York March 5, was born in Eng- 
land seventy-six years ago. She came to 
America in 1880, and for ten years was 
musical critic for various periodicals. 





STRUBE FOR WORCESTER 


Boston Symphony Man Succeeds Kneisel 
as Associate Festival Director 


Worcester, Mass., March 7.—Gustave 
Strube, one of the first violins of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, has been appoint- 
ed associate conductor for the Worcester 
Festival. Mr. Strube succeeds Franz 
Kneisel, in which capacity the latter served 
for sixteen years. Mr. Strube’s duties, 
which begin with the coming féstival, will 
consist in conducting the orchestral num- 
bers. Dr. Arthur Mees presides over the 
choral forces. 

Mr. Strube has been with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for eighteen years, 
but has been active in other musical lines. 
He conducts a string quartet of his own 
in Boston, and is a composer of consid- 
erable renown. His concerto, in G major, 
for violin, has been played by Franz Knei- 
sel and Timothée Adamowski, and appeared 
on one of the festival programs in 1897. 
He has also written for quartet and violin 
solo. Mr. Strube’s engagement is highly 
satisfactory to the officers of the associa- 
tion who believe that they have found in 
him a worthy successor to Mr. Kneisel. 


M. E. E 
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ROBERT GREGORY ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


Vienna Likes Young English- 
American Pianist—Other Suc- 
cessful Americans 


VieEnnaA, Austria, March 1.—An interest- 
ing young pianist, who is beginning to at- 
tract attention in Vienna, is Robert Greg- 


ory, who is really more English than Amer- 
ican, as he was born in the former country 
near Manchester. Mr. Gregory comes of a 
very musical family and is the thirteenth 
in a family of sixteen children. He him- 
self says that all the sixteen children play 
some instrument. 

Robert was organist of a small church at 
the age of nine, but soon came to prefer 
the piano. His.brother is now organist in 
the same church where he once officiated, 
and where their father played for twenty- 
nine years. After three years with Leschet- 
izky, with whom he experienced, to use his 
own words, “the usual hard knocks,” he re- 
ceived an excellent certificate from that 
strict master, and it was through his rec- 
ommendation, and that of Dr. Hans Rich- 
ter, that he made a successful début, with 
orchestra, in Manchester. After a tour of 
the English provinces with Clara Butt, he 
returned to Vienna, where he has assem- 
bled a large class. He has received excel- 
lent critiques upon his playing. 

Another American who has made a good 
impression upon the concert public of Vi- 
enna is Mme. Cahier, the contralto of the 
Royal Opera. The Viennese are most dis- 
criminating, and an opera favorite is not 
always assured a success on the concert 
stage. They recognized a good lieder sing- 
er in Mme, Cahier, however, and are always — 
glad to greet her. 

Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck had a 
good reception in her orchestral concert 
here, when the critics found that she played 
with warm feeling and delicate fantasy. She 
is a former pupil of Leschetizky and played 
three concertos, including the Beethoven G 
major and the Schumann. 

Olga Samaroff was likewise fortunate in 
winning the approval of the Viennese pub- 
lic, especially at her recital. The different 
papers praised her polished technic and 
other attainments, which they pronounced concerts. Her manager and husband, Dr. 
to be rather above those of the usual woman Karl Liszniewski, accompanied her on the 
| nist. tour. STAR. 








ROBERT GREGORY 


American Pianist, Who Has a Large 
Class in Vienna 


Marguerite Melville is just finishing a 
tour of concerts which took her to Berlin, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden and other 
German cities, the tour ending up in the 
lands of the Alps, where she played several 





the others would be a difficult task, as Miss 
Cottlow possesses a charming versatility, 
which enables her to enter into the spirit 
of the work she is playing and to get to 
its very emotion. She was compelled to 
grant five encores. H. L. 


New Orleans Welcomes Miss Cottlow 


New Or.eans, March 4.—Augusta Cott- 
low’s recital here was an unqualified suc- 
cess. The brilliant young pianist was re- 
ceived enthusiastically by a large and 
am ng audience, which A saggy recog- 
nize er attainments. iss Cottlow’s : , : : 

rogram, consisting of selections of Mr. Weigester’s Second Studio Evening 

rahms, Bach, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, The second of a series of “studio eve- 
Debussy, Zarembski and Chopin, was a nings” was given by Robert G, Weigester, 
test of the pianist’s technical and interpre- the voice teacher, in his Carnegie Hall 
tative powers, and throughout the artist studios recently, A paper on “Song In- 
proved herself equal to the demands of the _terpretation” was read, and the following 
compositions. To signal out any one num- — sang: Mrs. Luella Bennett, Florence 
ber as being more effectively rendered than a Mrs. Agnus Whidden, Bertha Wischu- 


lli Oratorio- Concerts-Recital 
mnie. Tomelll ..-:.... 
































sen, Alice Elizabeth Cafferty, Dr. Joseph 
Coleman, Edward D. Linsabaugh and Frank 
McEwen. Following the program an en- 
tertaining and instructive game, involving 
the names and characters of well-known 
operas, was enjoyed. The prize was won 
by Miss Lee. The next “studio evening” 
will be March 26. 





ELGAR SYMPHONY IS 


HEARD IN PITTSBURG 


Tina Lerner Receives a Most 
Flattering Reception at 
Orchestra Concerts 


Pitrssurc, March 8.—Tina Lerner, the 
young Russian pianist, was the soloist at 
last week’s pair of concerts of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra and received flattering re- 
ceptions from the large audiences. There 
were but four numbers on the entire pro- 
gram, one of these being Elgar’s initial 


symphony. Sir Edward Elgar made many 
friends during his visit to Pittsburg two 
years ago, and his first essay in the sym- 
phonic field is regarded as a work of 
genius. 

Hans Zwicky, a member of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, has just been elected choir 
director and organist of Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, one of the largest and 
most fashionable churches in Pittsburg. 
Mr. Zwicky acquired his musical education 
under some of the best masters in Europe, 
and before coming to America was direc- 
tor of the Glarus Frohsinn, a well-known 
Swiss musical society. Mr. Zwicky re- 
cently organized the Schubert women’s 
chorus, and is director of the Swiss male 
chorus, The Schubert organization num- 
bers among its members some of the best 
singers in Pittsburg and promises to be 
an interesting addition to musical circles. 

City organist Charles Heinroth gave the 
second of his series of lectures Saturday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall, his subject 
being “Folk Songs.” Groups of folk songs 
of all nations illustrated the lecture. The 
remaining lectures will be devoted to 
“Chopin,” “The Sonata Form,” “Russian 
Composers” and “Parsifal,” and will be 
given each Saturday in the order named. 

Christine Miller is completing a busy 
season and has engagements in Plainfield 
and Newark, N. J., where she sings on 
Tuesday and Thursday of this week and at 
Morgantown, Fairmont and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., where she gives recitals March 
16 and April 12 and 13, respectively. 

The Schubert Club, a recent organization, 
is rehearsing Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” to 
be produced at one of the three night fes- 
tivals in May with John C. Dickson as 
conductor. a & & 








Claude Cunningham’s Engagements 


Claude Cunningham, baritone, has filled, 
or will fill, four of the most important New 
York engagements that could have fallen 
to the lot of a single singer. In December 
he was heard in Wolff-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Nuova,” and in the “Elijah” in January. On 
April 8 he will appear in Bach’s “Passion” 
music, and on March 20 in the “Dream of 
Gerontius.” Dr. Frank Damrosch is direc- 
tor of the various choral societies which 
are presenting these works. The filling of 
these engagements by one singer is, in it- 
self, an endorsement of his ability. 





“Centenary celebrations are bad for the 
fame of a composer; nothing, for instance, 
caused such a waning of the taste for 
Berlioz as the way in which an overdose 
of his music was forced on us about five 
years ago.”—London Leader. 


INDIANAPOLIS GROWS 
AS CENTER OF MUSIC 


Number of Teachers Almost 
Doubles in One Year—Musical 
Interests to Be Centralized 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 8.—That Indian- 
apolis is growing as a musical center is 
shown by the increase in the number of 
teachers of music. According to the new 
city directory, issued last week, 257 men and 
women are listed as instructors. Last year 
there were only 153. 

Included are many who have gained 
prominence not only in local circles, but 
abroad. Edward Taylor is the director of 
the Roberts Park M. E. Church Choral 
Society, with nearly 200 members, main- 
tains a studio here and is the moving spirit 
in the Conservatory of Music at Terre 
Haute. Oliver Willard Pierce, pianist, is 
manager of the College of Musical Art and 
has directed large choruses and orchestras ; 
the Schellschmidts, Louise and Adolph, harp- 
ist and ’cellist; the Montainis, harpists ; Ed- 
gar N. Crawley, pianist, director of the In- 
dianapolis Conservatory of Music; Earl 
Percy Parks, Alexander Ernestinoff, Abi- 
jah Davis, Earl Holt, Grace Roberts, or- 
ganist, and E. M. DeWees are known 
throughout the State. 

At last the Indiana capital is to have a 
“music row.” Already the AZolian Co. has 
started work on a new seven-story home 
on Pennsylvania street in “Custom House 
square” and the Wulschner-Stewart Co. has 
plans for a large structure adjoining. Other 
dealers will follow in smaller buildings. In 
some of these there will be office rooms 
which will be taken largely by independent 
instructors, music publishers and song 
writers. 

The Philippine Constabulary Band paid 
Indianapolis a visit last week and gave 
one concert at Tomlinson Hall to several 
hundred persons. W. J. Bryan, here with 
friends, was an honored guest in one of the 
boxes. 

The annual recital of the student mem- 
bership of the Matinée Musicale occurred 
last week on Wednesday afternoon. Pupils 
of Charles Schultz, George Eckert, B. 
Schellschmidt, L. M. Brown, L. Schell- 
schmidt, Sarah T. Meigs, Max Leckner and 
Jesse Crane took part. This was one of 
the most interesting recitals of the season. 

Announcement was made yesterday that 
Paderewski would appear here on April 1 
under the direction of Ona B. Talbot, of 
this city. Mrs. Talbot has brought many 
artists to Indianapolis in the past few years 
and stands alone in her enterprise. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor gave its 
third concert Friday evening assisted by 
Johannes Miersch. The male, female and 
mixed choruses sang under the leadership 
of Rudolph Heyna. Mrs. R. Koster was 
the accompanist. The Mannerchor and 
choruses were pleasing in “Spring Awaken- 
ing,” “The Wind,” “Sunday,” “Dancing and 
Song” and “Changing Seasons.” 

A trio composed of Una Clayson, piano; 
N. Davis, violin, and Arthur Myers, ’cello, 
gave a performance of the works of Haydn, 
Godard and Grieg at the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Thursday evening. This 
was the first public appearance of thes« 
musicians. 

Fritz Krull gave an address at the 
Propyleum Wednesday. He presented a 
new attitude toward musical appreciation 
and music study, illustrating his discourse 
with a musical program. 

The Eckert-Crane school gave a delight 
ful recital Monday evening. Pupils and in 
structors participated. i 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


The most important feature of the week 
at the Metropolitan is the revival of Ver- 
di’s comic opera, “Falstaff.” It was 
originally produced in this country on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1895, with Emma Eames, de Lus- 
san, de Vigne, Scalchi, and Maurel in the 
title rdle—which, by the bye, he created 
at the first performance in Milan. Cam- 
panari was also in the cast. 

The opera, when produced here, was 
given three or four times, the following 
season, but never made much success. Pos- 
sibly, the auspices being more favorable, 
with the improved mise-en-scene and or- 
chestra that have done so much to raise 
the general standard of the performances 
at the Metropolitan, the result may be 
different now, and the public accept the 
opera with more favor. 

* * * 


The settlement of the difficulties between 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel, and their 
joint announcement that they will work 
in harmony, have been received with gen- 
eral satisfaction by the public as well as 
by music-lovers. The friends of Mr. Dip- 
pel are disposed to regard his re-engage- 
ment as a distinct triumph, not only for 
himself, but for the cause of German opera, 
and they point with considerable satisfac- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Dippel has been 
granted by the Board of Managers a share 
in the general artistic management, with- 
out regard to German opera, so that he 
will be able to use his great abilities in 
Italian and French opera as well. 

As the season is coming to a close at the 
Metropolitan, it is becoming more and more 
evident that a number of the novelties 
which were promised for performance this 
season cannot be given, from lack of time 
for preparation. This suggests that it will 
be a great deal better, in future, if the 
management promises no more than it can 
perform, The difference between the an- 
nouncements of an operatic season and the 
actual performance has for years been so 
pronounced that the public has become 
skeptical. 

However, considering the conditions in 
which Mr. Conried left the management, 
and the friction between the two managers, 
it is but fair to state that they certainly 
did the best they could, under the circum- 
stances. 

Of the revivals promised, two, “Manon” 
and “Le Nozze di Figaro,” have been 
given, the latter being one of the great 
successes of the season. Eight novelties 
were promised, of which, as you know, 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” “Le Villi,” “La 
Wally” and “Die Verkaufte Braut” have 
been produced, the latter alone scoring a 
distinct popular success. Four other op- 
eras were promised, namely, Goldmark’s 
“Cricket on the Hearth.” Humperdinck’s 
“King’s Children,” Lap: 1's “Habanera” 
(in. French), and Tschaikowsky’s “La 
Dama di Piccho” (in Italian), as well as 
Prof. Converse’s “Pipe of Desire,” in 
English. None will be given this season. 
Prof. Converse has withdrawn his opera. 
It is to be produced at the New Theater 
next season, where the smaller auditorium 
will give it a better chance for success. 

The statement which has been made, to 
the effect that there would be a separate 
business manager at the Metropolitan, was 
no doubt warranted, though I do not think 
the directors will take action in the matter, 
as on further reflection it would seem that 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel should 
be able to attend to that part of the busi- 


ness, which virtually amounts to their 
ability to make good contracts with first- 
class artists. The rest is simply a matter of 
detail, and so far as finances are concerned 
those have been well taken care of for 
years by Max Hirsch, the treasurer, who 
has deservedly enjoyed the confidence of 
the directors. 

If, however, a business manager should 
be appointed, I know of no one better for 
the position than Ernest Goerlitz, who you 
will remember was for years with Conried, 
and who now has charge of the bureau 
which arranges separate concert tours and 
engagements for the artists at the Metro- 
politan. 

* *x* * 

At the Manhattan Opera House the pro- 
duction vf “La Princess d’Auberge,” on 
Wedtesday, will no doubt be the last nov- 
elty given this season by Mr. Hammerstein. 
He will be unable to produce a number 
of Italian and French Operas which he 
announced originally, among which were 
“Manon,” “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” “Fal- 
staff,” “L’Etoile du Nord,” “Dolores,” “La 
Fille du Regiment,” “Linda de Chamounix” 
and “Griselidis.” 

He nevertheless has to his credit the re- 
vival of a number of operas, among them 
“T Puritani” and “La Sonnambula,” be- 
sides the notable production of Strauss’s 
“Salomé” and “Le Jongleur de No6tre 
Dame.” 

Through the rivalry between the two 
houses, opera has reached a higher stand- 
ard in New York than ever before, other 
cities have been induced to enter the op- 
eratic field, new opera houses have been 
built and are to be built, while the pros- 
pects are that next season there will be a 
still higher plane reached, as the directors 
of the Metropolitan appear determined to 
leave no stone unturned to keep in the 
lead—and that means that Mr. Hammer- 
stein will also put forward every possible 
effort to keep abreast of them. 


* * * 


Leon Rains, the American baritone who 
made an appearance as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust” the other night, made a change in 
the action in the church scene which has 
excited comment. Mephistopheles has been 
accustomed either to appear in the stone 
pillar on the outside of the church, or to 
appear in the inside of the church, for in 
some productions of “Faust” the church 
scene has been given in the interior, and 
not outside the edifice. 

Mr. Rains walks about freely, and so 
departs from the customary stage action in 
the role. Henry T. Finck, in the Evening 
Post, reminds us that in the original opera 
by Gounod, the music in this scene was 
sung by another character, an evil spirit, 
and that the great baritone Faure was the 
first vocalist to sing the music as Mephis- 
topheles, Gounod having made the change 
especially for him. It was Gaillard who 
first staged the opera as we see it usually 
—that is, with Mephistopheles in the col- 
umn, but Messager, the Parisian manager, 
has recently changed this, and now Mephis- 
topheles walks about. 

Mr. Rains says that he considers the 
device of Mephistopheles appearing in the 
column of the exterior of the church as 
meaningless and theatrical, and he calls 
attention to the fact that although the 
church is consecrated ground, that would 
not mean anything to Mephistopheles, as 
the opera shows that all he fears is the 
cross itself, as a sign of a superior power. 

If I remember correctly, when Mme. 
Lucca, the great German prima donna, ap- 
peared as Marguerite, this scene was given 
in the interior of the church, and I think 
it was more effective than on the exterior, 
for the reason that Marguerite was more 
likely to have prayed in the church than 
to have fallen on her knees outside it, 
though some artistes have taken the ground 
that in doing this she gives evidence of 
her loss of self-respect and her consequent 
reluctance to enter the church. 

ek 

Walter Damrosch seems to have aroused 
criticism by his recent announcement that 
he would play Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, at the next concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, over twice. 

Some declare that such action on his 
part is a bid for notoriety, that it is sensa- 
tional. 

Mr. Damrosch replies by asking ques- 
tions himself. He wants to know why a 
conductor, radically opposed to encores, 
should have to go through a long and se- 
rious work twice in an evening. He con- 
siders the Ninth Symphony an enigma— 
he says it is to music what “Hamlet” is to 
the drama; that a repetition would make 


the themes clearer and the meaning of the 
work more apparent. 

Mr. Damrosch is cautious enough to say 
that the doors of the concert hall will not 
be locked, so that those who want to get 
away need not stay for the repetition. He 
also asserts his determination to play the 
symphohy over twice, even if only a 
“baker’s dozen” of the audience are left, 
and the rest have. taken to the streets or 


the woods! 
* * * 


After all the fuss that has been made 
with regard to Paderewski’s alleged hard- 
heartedness in permitting the son of his 
wife by her first husband to practically 
starve in. Paris with his young wife, it ap- 
pears that this stepson is in actual receipt 
of a monthly check for $50 from Mr. Pade- 
rewski, 

This, of course, means more in Paris 
than it would here, and while it is not 
much considering Mr. Paderewski’s large 
income, it certainly shows that he is not 
indifferent either to the claim upon him or 
to the situation. 

Paderewski has never been accused of 
being a mean man. On the contrary, he 
has been known among his intimates as 
being rather inclined to be liberal. He is 
the only artist of distinction that I 
can remember who has made money 
in this country, who ever gave any- 
thing for a public purpose or to aid the 
cause of good music. ou will remember 
that some years ago Paderewski placed in 
the hands of the late William Seinway, 
of Steinway & Sons, the sum of $10,000, 
the interest on which was to be used for the 
encouragement of music in the United 
States. I never heard of any of our great 
singers, who have taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars away from us, or of any 
other pianist, being guilty of such an act 
of good will and generosity. 

Paderewski has, furthermore, given pi- 
anos to a number of associations in this 
country, who needed a little help, and in 
many ways has shown his good will 
Among all the pianists who have ever 
come here and taken away large sums of 
money, I never heard of their doing any- 
thing like this. 

Of course we must excuse Josef Hof- 
mann, who, as we know, ever since he 
married a rich widow, works, according to 
his own account, “only for art.” 


* * * 


So the beauteous Lina Cavalieri is to 
sing “Thais,” after all—which, you remem- 
ber, she could not do at Hammerstein’s 
this season on account of the protest of 
Mary Garden, who declared that she had 
originally “created” the part, not only 
abroad, but here. La Cavalieri will appear 
in the opera in St. Petersburg. It will be 
interesting to know what success. she 
makes. 

The lady has denied the report that she 
is to be married to one of the Vander- 
bilts, and declares that she is heart-free. 
Apropos of this report, let me say that the 
story originally appeared in a French mu- 
sical paper. The same French musical pa- 
per was authority, a few weeks ago, for 
the statement that Mlle. Gerville-Réache 
was also engaged to an American million- 
aire. She also has denied the soft im- 
peachment. 


x * * 


Some musicians and publishers were dis- 
cussing the declining vogue of Victor Her- 
bert’s music the other day. Said one: “I 
do not know whether Victor Herbert’s vein 
is playing out, or whether the public taste 
is changing. Of Herbert’s last three operas 
produced, ‘Algeria’ was not a success, nor 
was “The Prima Donna’ a success, although 
it was announced that it was taken off 
because of Fritzi Scheff’s illness; and while 
‘Little Nemo,’ for which he composed the 
music, is an enormous success aS a spec- 
tacle, the music in the opera is not selling 
—so I understand from the publishers.” 

I did not hear “The Prima Donna” or 
“Algeria,” but I did go, with the “young 
Mephistos,” to see “Little Nemo.” The 
music appealed to me forcibly, and some 
numbers, especially one Irish song, were 
of a high order of excellence as well as in 
Herbert’s best vein. 

Perhaps Victor Herbert is writing too 
much, 

One of the musicians insisted that the 
decrease in popularity of Herbert’s music 
was due to Victor Herbert himself—who, 
he said, had been forced to increase the size 
of his hats, since he began to be so suc- 
cessful. 

However, 
selling as 


whether Herbert’s music is 
well as formerly or not, we 


must never forget that he has rendered 
a never-to-be-forgotten service in raising 
the standard of the music in our musical 
comedies from the awful, abysmally, 
monotonously, rottenly bad level which 
used to prevail till he came into the field. 


* * * 


Ordinary people, who manage to pay 
their bills with difficulty, have an idea that 
our great millionaires have no interest in 
anything but money-making, or buying ex- 
pensive pictures by dead painters; rare 
editions of defunct authors, and that even 
those who are connected with our big mu- 
sical enterprises, like the Metropolitan 
Opera House, are so simply because it is 
part of the social life of the city, and not 
because they understand, or have any par- 
ticular concern in what is done there. 

Well, I happen to know of two great 
millionaires who take a sincere interest in 
music. One married a fine singer whose 
musical entertainments at her home are 
noted, and the other, in the person of 
Charles R. Flint—the multi-millionaire 
who has borne such an important part in 
the relations of our government to the 
South American republics, and who fur- 
nished Russia with a number of torpedo 
boats during the Russian-Japanese war, 
and is regarded as not only one of the 
leading financiers, but one of the leading 
business men in this country—recently told 
me that the happ?-st incident of his life, 
in connection w*' music, was the satis- 
faction he had oi .ccompanying his fiancée, 
Miss E. H. Simmons, the evening before 
their marriage to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where she purchased a bed in perpetuity 
with her commission on the sales of one 
of her musical compositions, “The Racket 
Galop,” which realized no less than $50,000. 

I suppose it is with millionaires as with 
the devil—they are not half as black as 
they are painted! 


* * * 
“Charlie” Hess, whose death you an- 
nounced the other day, has been so 


long forgotten by musical people that it is 
only the oldtimers who remember that at 
one time he was one of the leading musical 
managers in this country. He was par- 
ticularly identified with English opera and 
he was the first to produce “The Chimes of 
Normandy” at the Fifth Avenue Theater 
in this city, with a company which included 
Emily Melville, Helen Dingeon, William 
Castle and James Peakes. 

Before that he had managed several 
tours for Clara Louise Kellogg, and was 
one of the first to bring Emma Abbott, 
noted as the originator of the “soul kiss,” 
to public notice. He was also connected 
with some of the first tours of Wagner 
operas in German. 

In the early ’70’s he had as a partner 
Maurice Grau, when they had in their 
company, supporting Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Theodore Habelmann, William Carleton, 
Zelda Seguin and Jennie Van Zandt, 
mother of Marie Van Zandt. Later he 
was interested in theatrical management, 
and for a time had prominent theaters in 
Baltimore and Washington. He was one 
of the few managers who managed to save 
money, so his last years were passed in 
comfort. 


*-_ * * 


A genius, who is also a popular song 
writer, has worked out the following con- 
undrum, which he says can be answered 
satisfactorily. This is the age of puzzles, 
which people with excess of brain power 
are devoting hours to solving, so 1 give 
you this one, as it may be of interest. He 
says: 

“If Paderewski and a colored musician 
play a duet, and strike with their twenty 
fingers the diminished chord of the seventh 
of D major, how many black fingers will 
be on the white keys, and how many white 
fingers on the black keys?” 

I leave you to worry over the problem. 

Your MEPHISTO. 


A Blessing to American Musicians 


Sepa.ia, Mo., March 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose $4 for two yearly subscriptions 
to be sent to two of my friends in this 
city. Two years ago, you remember, I sent 
vou a club of twenty subscribers or more. 

I certainly consider MusIcAL AMERICA 
one of the greatest blessings of American 
musicians to-day. It seems to me no mu- 
sician or music-lover can afford to be with- 
out your paper. I simply cannot get along 
without it. Susie L. Farris. 
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Performances with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Boston, January 21, 22, 23. 
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All Is Harmony at the Metropolitan 
According to Hy. Mayer in the New York Times (Copyright 1909, N. Y. Times Co.) 





LAST “TALK TO SINGERS” 





Louis Arthur Russell Ends Interesting 
Series in New York Studio 


Louis Arthur Russell gave the last of 
his series of “Talks to Singers,” in the 
director’s studio of the Normal Institute, 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday last. The lecturer 
discussed the relative values of psychology 
and physiology in voice study. 

Mr. Russell insisted that thoughtfulness 
should be the watchword in voice study 
and that the mind, rightly poised, after 
proper culture, should always be in con- 
trol. The physical energies trained to a 
quick response to the call of the will must 
finally act automatically, a great study of 
the vocalist being the development of free- 
dom—freedom of action on the part of 
needed muscles, and freedom from inter- 
fering muscular tension. 

Mr. Russell bases all vocal effort at the 
waist, and offered some interesting thoughts 
regarding the solar plexus, to which nerve 
center he gives much attention, as the seat 
of both the emotional energy and the phys- 
ical control of power, of voice. The clos- 
ing part of the lecture was given to ques- 
tions and open discussion by the teachers 
and singers present. 

The class in English diction at the Nor- 
mal Institute will continue under Mr. Rus- 
sell’s instruction, Friday afternoons, during 
Lent. This series of lessons was opened 
by a public talk on the study of English 
language by singers and public speakers, 
Friday last. 

Among the announcements made at the 
lecture was of a concert by the Musical 
Culture Club of the Institute, to be given in 
Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Friday evening, 
March 12. An interesting feature of the 
series of which this is the twelfth concert 
is the work of the Ensemble Circle, which 
includes solos and concerted pianoforte 
pieces, played on several pianos in unison. 
This program will be devoted entirely to 
the works of Chopin and Mendelssohn 
in honor of their centenaries. 





Mignon Nevada’s Furore in Lisbon 


Lisson, PortuGAL, March 6.—So signal 
has been the success of Mignon Nevada 
here that her engagement has been ex- 
tended from six to eleven performances 
in “The Barber of Seville” and “Rigoletto.” 
King Manuel has heard her three times, 
and she has been invited to spend a morn- 
ing with the Queen mother, who was an 
admirer of Mignon’s mother, Emma 
Nevada. 


AT LIBERTY FOR SUMMER SCHOOL OR CHAUTAUQUA 


Rowe |, Pau 


Harmony, Counterpoin: and Composition. 
Virgil Clavier Piano Method (Certified) 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Lutherville, Md. 








ADAMOWSKI IN BROCKTON 





Janet Duff Soloist at Concert Directed 
by Well-Known Bostonian 


Brockton, Mass., March 8.—The annual 
musicale of the Woman’s Club, of this city, 
was given last Monday evening by thirty- 
five members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Timothée 
Adamowski, of the well-known Adamowski 
Trio of Boston, assisted by Janet Duff, 
the English contralto. The program was 
as follows: 


Weber’s Overture ‘“Euryanthe,’”’ Beethoven's 
Allegretto Scherzando from Symphony No. 8, Opus 
93; Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic Poem “L’rsuel d’Om- 
»hale,”’ Grieg’s Suite “‘Peer Gynt,” Opus 46, “Day- 
reak,” “The Death of Aase,” “Anitra’s Dance” 
and “In the Halls of the King of the Dovre Moun- 
tains’; Mendelssohn’s Nocturno, Scherzo and 
Wedding March from the music to Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’; Wagner’s Over- 
ture “‘Tannhauser,”” and these songs: Gounod’s “O 
Divine Redeemer,”’ Frances Allitsen’s ‘‘Mary Ham- 
ilton,” Korgay’s “A Birthday Song,” and Scottish 
Folk Songs “Land o’ the Leal” and “Annie 
Laurie.” 


The concert was given in the City Thea- 
ter and drew a crowded house. Enthu- 
siasm was expressed by the audience for 
both the songs and the orchestral numbers, 
and Miss Duff was particularly spoken of 
as being the best contralto who has ever 
visited Brockton. Mr. Adamowski again 
demonstrated his marked abilities as a con- 
ductor. 2 ae 





Clarence Eddy’s Next Recital 


Clarence Eddy, organist of the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, will give his next recital on 
March 17, at 8 o'clock. The program will 
contain the introduction to the Third Act 
and the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin” 
arranged by Samuel P. Warren; the 
“Siciliano” from a sonata for flute and 
iano, by J. S. Bach, arranged by Mr. 
<ddy; Krebs’s concert fugue in G major; 
Saint-Saéns’s fantasie in D Flat; Bossi’s 
“Ave Maria,” and Meyerbeer’s “Schiller” 
march, arranged by W. T. Best. 





Bonci Assists Denver Musical Club 


Denver, March 4.—A _ concert, which 
will be remembered in the local music- 
world as one of the triumphs of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, was given by that or- 
ganization last Saturday evening with the 
assistance of the Metropolitan tenor, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, whose enthusiastic reception 
was a feature of the program. The club 
shared, with the tenor, the honors of the 
evening. W. S. 





Miss Anderson Back from Tour 


Marguerite de Forrest Anderson, flutist, 
has returned from her recent Canadian 
tour, on which she met with much suc- 
cess, receiving the highest praise from the 
critics of the various cities in which she 
played. Her most recent engagements have 
been in Yonkers, Hoboken and Brooklyn. 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
WULLNER AND POHLIG 


Capital Welcomes Lieder Singer and 
Enjoys Last Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Concert 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 8.—The 
chief musical events of the past week were 
the final concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the second recital of Dr. Wull- 
ner. The latter was by special request, 
and despite the fact that only three days 
had elapsed since his previous concert, 
there was a good audience, which ex- 
pressed its appreciation in unmistakable 
terms. Dr. Wullner’s program was inter- 
preted in the intense manner characteristic 
of the man. 

Much regret has been expressed at the 
departure of Carl Pohlig and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for the remainder of the 
season. This conductor has a personality 
which has won not only the high appre- 
ciation of the musical circle, but the high 
regard of the entire Washington public. 

The Apollo Orchestra, Albert P. John- 
ston, director, gave a concert last week, 
presenting an interesting program. Lillian 
Chenowith, contralto, assisted. 

Mrs. Clifford K. Berrvman was hostess 
at an informal musicale last week in honor 
of several guests. Many songs were 
charmingly presented by Mrs. Thomas C. 
Noyes, Genevieve Posey and Mrs. Blanche 
Muir-Dalgleish. 

Katharine McNeal, the talented young 
graduate of the Von Unschuld University 
of Music, was heard last week in a piano 
recital] at the Persian embassy. Her pro- 
gram included compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt and Paganini-Liszt. The Persian 
Minister is especially fond of music and 
has taken a particular fancy to this youth- 
ful artist. 

Before their departure from the Capital 
City President and Mrs. Roosevelt pre- 
sented to Mary A. Cryder large individual 
pictures of themselves as a token of per- 
sonal regard. 








Paderewski to Test St. Louis Hall 


St. Louis, March 7.—The concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra with Paderewski on 
Wednesday will decide whether the Coli- 
seum will serve for concert work. Au- 
thorities who have tried the acoustics claim 
that they are all that can be desired. Chan- 
ning Ellery, who has made a contract with 
the Coliseum for a four weeks’ engage- 
ment in May, is of the opinion that no 
better acoustic properties exist than in this 
big place, which seats 12,000 people. It 
will mean that operas, possibly, and big 
band and orchestra concerts, certainly, will 
be given there all next Winter. 

The coming May Festival at Alton will 
be a big musical event, bringing here some 
very important singers and the Damrosch 
Orchestra. 

Mrs. C. B. Rohland, a wealthy Alton 
woman and patron of music, has arranged 
for this festival, collecting all the needed 
financial support and engaging the artists. 

The Apollo and Amphion clubs will have 
another concert each, and with these the 
friends of these organizations will have to 
content themselves till another year. 


FE. H. 





Festival of German Artists 


New York’s first “German Artists’ Fes- 
tival” will be held on the evening of 
March 27, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
under the auspices of the League of Ger- 
man Writers in America, and with the co- 
operation of many men and women known 
in the realms of music, painting, sculpture, 
drama and literature. 

The committee in charge includes Eugen 
Burg, actor and manager; Alfred Hertz, 
conductor; Otto Goritz, singer; Carl Hass- 
mann, painter, and Carl Bitter, sculptor. 

Among those who are pledged to take 
part are Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, 
Rita Fornia, Johanna Gadski, Felice Kos- 
chowska, Marie Mattfeld, Berta Morena, 
Louise Homer, Mary Ranzenberg, Henriette 
Wakefield, Carl Burrian, Carl Jérn, Ric- 
cardo Martin, Albert Reiss, Adolf Mihl- 
mann, Walter Soomer, Robert Blass, Adamo 
Didur, Allen Hinckley, Alfred Hertz, Ed- 
ward Flack, Richard Hageman, Hans Mor- 
genstern, Anton Schertel, Paolo Gallico, 
Leo Schulz, Sam Franko, Max Heinrich 
and the Schoenberger Quartet. 





Olive Casey, of Toronto, one of Dr. Tor- 
rington’s most promising sopranos, gave a 
recital in College Hall recently before a 
large audience. The program consisted of 
numbers which demonstrated her versatil- 
ity of style. 
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FIFTH CONCERT OF 
BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


Eighth Symphony the Feature of 
New York Orchestra’s 
Program 


The fifth concert of the Beethoven Cycle 
was given by the Symphony Society of 
New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
at Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, March 4. The program included 
the Eighth Symphony, the Turkish March 
from “Ruins of Athens,” and Fidelio Over- 


ture No. 4. Frederick Weld sang four of 
the Scotch folksongs out of the consider- 
able number for which Beethoven wrote 
preludes and accompaniments; and also 
“The Kiss” and “The Flea,” from Goethe's 
“Faust.” 

Mr. Weld fang all of his songs with ex- 
pressiveness, vigor and humor. The audi- 
ence was somewhat astonished by “The 
Flea,” which represents Beethoven in a 
vein in which he is not often encountered. 
These songs were sung in English, but it 
is difficult to make enunciation carry 
throughout Carnegie Hall, and it would 
have been better if the poems had been 
printed in the program. Mr. Weld’s sing- 
ing was very well réceived, and the Scotch 
songs, with their curious mixture of the 
Scotch idiom and Beethovenian feeling, 
awakened great interest. 

The quality of the orchestral works was 
not heavy, the Eighth Sympheny being but 
a taking of the breath before giving out 
the great Ninth. The exotic little Turkish 
March was repeated at the demand of the 
audience. 


MATINEE MUSICALES END 








Buffalo Gives Large Audience to Last of 
Louis Gay’s Series 


BuFFALo, March 7.—Louis Gay’s series of 
matinée musicales at the Teck Theater 
closed brilliantly last Tuesday with a re 
cital by Mme. Jomelli, Germaine Schnitzer 
and Albert Spalding, which was heard by 
a large audience. Miss Schnitzer made her 
début here on this occasion and won the 
distinct favor of the enthusiastic audience 
by her wholesome playing of Beethoven's 
sonata “Appassionata.” After several re- 
calls Miss Schnitzer played a Chopin 
Valse as an encore. Mme. Jomelli also 
had a warm reception and sang Mendels- 
sohn’s “Infelice,” a group of songs by Mas 
senet, Bemberg, Strauss, Spross, and Tosti’s 
“Serenata,” which had to be repeated. She 
received many recalls and encores. Mr. 
Spalding played the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto and a group of 
pieces by Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms- 
Joachim and Wieniawski, of which 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dance in G was re- 


demanded. Alfredo Oswald was the ac- 
companist. 
Under the direction of Elizabeth A. 


Cronyn, a Mendelssohn commemorative 
musicale was given yesterday afternoon in 
the hall of D’Youville College, before a 
large audience of invited guests. The vocal 
numbers were all given with the artistic 
interpretation and intelligence. Those who 
assisted were Mrs. Mesmer, Mrs. Hawke, 
Mrs. Boughton, Mabel Carbone, the 
Misses Grove, Wardrope, Wahle, Lidwina 
Lang, Adelaide Burns, Meagher, Truby, 
Lynch, Colmey, Rauber, Cronyn, Carmody, 
Creighton and Cadwell. Mendelssohn’s D 
minor trio was played with admirable bal 
ance and unity by Mrs. E. E. Blaauw, Jo 
seph Ball and T. A. Goold. M. B. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








SAW March 25 


8.t5 O'CLOCK 


Last Subscription Concert 


Pore Symphony 
Drchestra ssXre verre 
Soloist: Miss Katharine Goodson, Pianiste 
PROGRAMME: Overture ‘“Genoveva,” 
Schumann; Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale) 
Beethoven; Concerto in E flat major, Lisst; 


Prelude ‘* Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 








TUESDAY EVENING MARCH 23 — RECITAL 


TECKTONIUS-MACONDA 


(PIANIST) (SOPRANO) 
Plaza Hotel Ball Room, New York 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 1402 B’way, N.Y. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








ERLIN has now had her postponed ini- 

tiation into the “Elektra” agonies and, 
like her sister cities that have passed 
through the ordeal, seems to be doing as 
well as can be expected, with good prns- 
pects for ultimate recovery. Frankfurt, 
Munich, Hamburg, Elberfeld and the capital 
were al] stricken within a short time of 
one another. 

August Spanuth, who attended both the 
Dresden and Berlin representations of 
Strauss’s latest tonal orgy, actually discov- 
ered—or thought he did—a melody, or what 
our colloquial idiom would call a_near- 
melody, in the score, on the second hearing. 
And what should this alleged melody be but 
a reminiscence of “Oh, ma fille cherie” in 
Halévy’s “La Juive?” He asserts that the 
“Elektra” music is not a whit more caco- 
phonous than that of “Salomé,” but that 
the story is one long-drawn-out torture, 
compared with which its grewsome prede- 
cessor is a refreshing diversion. 

While the star of the Dresden premiére 
was Mme. Schumann-Heink, as Clytem- 
nestra, in Berlin Thila Plaichinger, partly 
because her voice is capable of a greater 
variety of color than that of Dresden’s 
Annie Krull, partly because the conscien- 
tious Marie Gotze, who essayed Clytemnes- 
tra, is of smaller artistic stature than Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, focussed the principal 
honors on the title character. Frau Plai- 
chinger, already warned by the vocal ex- 
haustion that delayed the performance, was 
wise in her own conceit of relaxing into 
conversational tone in some of the broken 
passages, thus resting her voice and saving 
it for combats later in the evening. Though 
her conception of the role in general was 
more powerful than Frau Krull’s, she, too, 
failed to realize convincingly the abnormal, 
brooding passion for vengeance that con 
sumed this Elektra. 

In this connection Mr. Spanuth relates 
an amusing incident of one of the Dresden 
rehearsals, soon after Frau Krull and her 
rival, Marie Wittich, had their now famous 
tilt on the stage during a performance of 
“Die Walkiire.” 

At the rehearsal in question Strauss had 
difficulty in awakening Elektra to a realistic 
display of her supposed emotions. 

“Still more hatred in expression!” he 
shouted. When the soprano appeared not 
to understand, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
with a wicked twinkle in her eye, explained 
to her: 

“The Herr Generalmusikdirektor means 
that you must put into it more of the feel 
ing one has towards one’s colleagues.’ 

The news of Frances Rose’s good work 
in the role of Chrysothemis has already 
been told. Another American Chrysothe- 
mis was Maude Fay, the California soprano, 
at the Munich Court Opera. In the Munich 
production she sang under Felix Mottl’s 
direction, while Fassbender took the Elek- 
tra risk. 

* * x 

LATED over the removal of the long 
existent ban on “Samson et Delilah,” 
the Covent Garden authorities are planning 
an elaborate production of the Saint-Saéns 
opera for the opening night of the Spring 
and Summer “grand” season. As Samson, 
therefore, Charles Dalmorés will make his 
Covent Garden début under the most favor 
able circumstances, as far as the choice of 
a role is concerned, as in no other part 
does the French tenor display his voice 

more effectively. 

The Delilah chosen for the Manhattan’s 
Samson is none other than Louise Kirkby 
Lunn. The English contralto, who would 
seem to be better qualified by voice than 
temperament for the role of the seductress, 
has been coaching this Winter .with Jean de 


Reszke in Paris. 
* * * 
EVERAL pertinent opinions anent 
schemes to encourage native com- 


posers to enter the opera field by estab 


lishing competitive examinations—Atten 
tion, please, Mr. Gatti-Casazza!—are set 
forth by Arthur Poyser in the London 
Musical Standard in the course of a re 
view of Dr. Naylor's “The Angelus,” 
which won the Ricordi prize for a lyric 
drama by a British composer 

“We are examination-ridden in England 


already,” he asserts, “and instead of adding 


the curse.” This realization of a fact 
patent to everybody else long years ago is 
the most hopeful symptom of a musical 
awakening among England’s rank and file 
that has yet been observed. Then Mr. 
Poyser strikes at the root: 

“Those who ‘send in’ their compositions 
in these contests are hampered and hin- 
dered at every turn by the thought of what, 
in their works, will commend itself, or 
otherwise, to the judges. That constant 
care means the death of all that is vital in 
the composition that has to be submitted. 





a nid circulation and life, life, life in 
it all, 

“Having been bored to death for years 
by oratorio music utterly out of touch with 
the life of the time, the public hailed with 
joy and delight the advent of Edward 
Elgar, who had something to say that ar- 
rested attention. It was as a result of his 
upbringing and early surroundings that he 
turned to oratorio; had he been born 
within the charmed circle of the theater 
instead of the church he would, ere now, 
have claimed a great public for grand 
opera. The theater has lost an Elgar and 
gained a Naylor. It will take it years to 
recover from the shock. 

“Any church-trained musician can write 
sacred cantatas with time and indulgence 
granted him, but opera, even light opera, 


GABRIEL FAURE CONDUCTING ONE OF HIS WORKS 


There is no modern French musical prophet that enjoys more honor in his 
own country than Gabriel Fauré, who has so large a public at home that he can 


afford to be indifferent to the slow progress of his works beyond the borders. 


It is 


only by way of exception in these days that one finds so prolific a composer as 
Fauré able to withstand the limelight lure of the lyric drama, but it is this musi- 
cian’s record that he has always been content with the highways and by-ways of 
the song and piano poems, Orchestral and chamber music, with occasional flights in 
the tonal illustration of poetry, until now, in his sixty-fourth year, for the first 
time he turns his attention seriously to the operatic field, to compose a “Penelope” 


for Lucienn¢ 


tragedienne of the day.” 


Bréval, whom an enthusiastic Paris critic terms “the only great lyric 





Music made to order is nearly always 
bad: operas so made rarely survive their 
birth by many months.” 

Here is food for reflection for the Met 


ropolitan directors, with a possible sugges- 
tion for an advantageous reconstruction of 
their plan to inspire American composers. 

Expatiating on “The Angelus,” the writer 
criticizes tl for “dallying with 
old, far-off, forgotten things, while Strauss 
and Elgar are giving us living music with 
the pulse of the actual to-day in its beat.” 
It is life that is wanted, he declares, a 


the composer 


is quite another thing. Besides, it is much 


more respectable to write church music 
than to have any ‘traffic with the stage, 
and England worships respectability. But 


to bring tame respectability, and nothing 
else, to Covent Garden and call it English 
grand, or ‘romantic’ opera, is quite another 
thing.” 


af * * 
ORTUGAL and the Portuguese have 
very emphatic opinions of their own 
regarding opera and opera singers. Until 


a year or so ago attempts to force Wagner 
down the throats of the Lisbonites spelled 


assured failure; of late there has been 
sufficient progress made to encourage the 
directors of the San Carlos in the country’s 
capital to feature special productions of 
one or two of the Bayreuth master’s works. 

The financial risk involved in this pro- 
gressive step is comparatively great, since 
not only is the State subvention small, but 
the public, on its part, is capricious and 
will not tolerate a second appearance of a 
singer it has once condemned. The fact 
has now come to light that Lina Cavalieri 
is numbered among “the great rejected” of 
Lisbon’s opinionated populace. 

According to The Sketch’s version of the 
story, the Italian beauty with the inci- 
dental voice was howled down when she 
made her début in the Portuguese city. 
Nothing daunted, she reappeared, advanced 
to the footlights, and waited with complete 
composure until the storm of protest had 
died .down. “Perhaps her rare physical 
perfection had something to do with the 
rapid cessation of hostilities.” 

The prima donna waited until the silence 
was complete. Then she said: “Merci, 
Messeurs!” turned her back upon the audi- 
ence and walked calmly from the stage, to 
which she never returned. The patrons of 
the San Carlos admit frankly, ever since, 
that Mme. Cavalieri scored. 

os 

HE melancholy lot of Germany’s lyric 

and dramatic artists is described with 
melancholy fidelity to fact in a brochure 
that has just appeared in Berlin. The 
author of this “Theater-Elend” (“The 
Misery of the Theater World’) is a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, named Maximilian 
Pfeiffer. 

The statistics here quoted demonstrate 
that of the 25,000 opera singers and actors 
on the German stage to-day 12,000—or 
nearly half of the number—earn less than 
$250 a year. There are 5,000 whose an- 
nual income lies between that amount and 
$375, while only 2,500 are paid more than 
$750. These figures in themselves speak 
volumes of misery. 


* * * 

A LONDON audience heard a flute 6,000 

years old the other day. Sir Fred 

erick Bridge, lecturing at Gresham College 

on the musical instruments of the ancients, 

exhibited an old Egyptian flute that dates 

from before 4,000 B. C. A flutist in the 
audience volunteered to test its virtue. 

“Soft, delicate, melancholy tones issued 
from the old pipe and presented an im- 
pressive idea of the mournful strains the 
inhabitants of the Nile country thousands 
of years ago heard and loved.” So runs 
the report. Then, as a casual afterthought, 
this bit of information is appended: “The 
melody into which the flute-player musingly 
drifted was—the ‘Merry Widow Waltz.’” 

e © « 
JUNE will bring another opera festival in 

Cologne. Between the tenth and 
twenty-ninth of that month there will be 
six special performances, two of them to 
be “Elektra,” which, as the clou of the 
festival, receives the distinction assigned 
last year to Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.” Then there will be one evening 
each for Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro,” Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger” and Gotz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew”—all sane and wholesome enough 
to counteract the effects of the latest ex- 
pression of Straussian abnormalism. 

Germany is notoriously addicted to festi- 
vals. Daily draughts of moderate propor- 
tions are ineffectual to satisfy the appetite 
for music without periodical “sprees” of 
varying duration—from three or four days 
to seven or eight weeks, as in the case of 
the Munich and Bayreuth festivals. Next 
month Leipsic, ashamed that its sole tribute 
to Richard Wagner is a simple tablet on 
the house where he was born, will give it- 
self over to a three days’ Wagner festival 
designed to augment the fund for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument to the memory 
of one of its most illustrious sons. 

The schedule arranged provides for a 
performance of “Die Meistersinger” in the 
Municipal Theater, a concert in the 
Gewendhaus and an artists’ festival in the 
Central Theater. Felix Mottl will come 
from Munich to be the principal conductor. 

Ss 
ONCERT performances of Wagner’s 
operas are the burden of a plea made 
by Romain Rollands, one of the five or six 
foremost of European critics, in his 


[Continued on next page) 
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“Musiciens d’Anjourd’hui,” now given to 
the world. “Let the unlimited horizon of 
thought be the stage, let our dreams be the 
actors! So complete is the music, so 
powerful its hold on the imagination, that 
it leaves nothing to be desired; what it 
suggests to the mind is infinitely richer 
than all the eye can see.” 

In “Tristan und Isolde,” to him a monu- 
ment of sublime power, though not a per- 
fect work, as “there are none such in Wag- 
ner,” he maintains that “the disproportion 
between the storm of the emotions depicted 
and the cold convention, the unavoidable 
timidity of the stage actions, is such that 
at certain moments, for instance, in the 
second act, it is painful and almost gro- 
tesque.” He may find many to share this 
opinion, but few would cast a vote to have 
the work transferred to the concert stage. 

Dwelling on his own countrymen, M. 
Rolland extols the France of Berlioz, Bizet 
and Chabrier, with their heroic action, 
laughter, passion and light, rather than the 
twilight and dreamy refinements of De- 
bussy, though he considers the “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” premiére “one of the three or 
four capital dates in the history of our 
lyric theater”; while the France of the 
saccharine sentimentalism of Gounod and 
Massenet he barely mentions. Saint-Saéns 
he calls a kinsman of Mendelssohn, Spon- 
tini and Gluck. 

Finally he delcares that “French art and 
German art represent all that is to-day 
really living in European music.” Evi- 
dently Elgar, Puecini, et al. have lived 
and labored in vain! 

* * * 
ERE is a characteristic Bernard Shaw 
story that comes via Germany. It 
was recently published in a comic paper 
called Der Guckkasten. 

The Irish professional humorist was once 
at a large party given by a prominent Lon- 
don ‘society woman, who had engaged a 
concert orchestra to “lend tone” to the 
occasion. In the course of the evening the 
hostess discovered the brilliant satirist off 
in a corner by himself, unutterably bored. 

“Oh, Mr. Shaw, doesn’t the orchestra 
play wonderfully?” she asked him. “But, 
of course, the members have been playing 
together for eleven years.” 

“Eleven years?” repeated Shaw. “Haven’t 
we been here any longer than that?” 

‘2 6 
ITH “Le Vieil Aigle,” the first-born of 
his musical fancy, Raoul Gunsbourg 


has won an encouraging success at the 


Monte Carlo Opera, which is under his di- 
rection. It was a gala night when the nov- 
elty was “presented” to the Prince of 
Monaco, seated with a large party of friends 
in his box. 

“The music is very dramatic,” so reads 
the report, “and the opera concludes with a 
symphonic lullaby which is likely to become 
extremely popular.” For this Conductor 
Leon Jéhin, who provided the orchestral 
flesh and blood for Gunsbourg’s melodic 
skeleton, can claim a large fraction of the 
credit. 

The leading rdéles were created by Mar- 
guerite Carré, the Paris Opéra Comique 
soprano; Charles Rousseliére, described by 
a misguided chronicler as “the great tenor,” 
and Feodor Chaliapine, who is a favorite 
with Monte Carlo’s habitués. 

Gunsbourg’s new “Ring” production like- 
wise has been warmly praised. The out- 
standing individual successes of the Nibe- 
lung music dramas seem to have been made 
by Félia Litvinne, whom all France still 
adores as the greatest Wagnerian heroine; 
Ernst van Dyck, the Belgian tenor, who is 
scarcely less popular than Mme. Litvinne, 
and Delmas, the bass-baritone of the Paris 


Opéra. 
So 


IENNA_ with Felix Weingartner’s 
ninety-four Wagner performances put 
all the cities of Germany proper to the 
blush as regards the number of representa- 
tions of the Bayreuth master’s works dur- 
ing the last opera year—from September, 
1907, to August, 1908. Statistics now pub- 
lished give Hamburg second place, with 
seventy-five, while Berlin had _ seventy- 
three, Munich sixty-three, Breslau fifty- 
three and Dresden forty-eight. 

Of Berlin‘s performances “Lohengrin” 
was heard most frequently. Its eleven 
repetitions were followed by “Tannhauser”’ 
with ten, “Der fliegende Hollander” with 
nine, “Die Meistersinger” with eight, five 
“Ring” cycles—against the Metropolitan’s 
two—and extra performances of the last 


three of the “Ring” music dramas. 
| eS 





Macmillen to Play Again in Vienna 


Word has been received by cable, by 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, the managers 
of Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, that the latter’s success in Vienna 
was so great at his recent début concert 
that a second appearance with orchestra has 
been arranged for March 16. 





VIENNA CONDUCTOR 
TO APPEAR WITH A 
LONDON ORCHESTRA 














MARCUS GROSSKOPF 


Conductor at the People’s Opera, Vienna, 
Who Is Rapidly Extending His 
Reputation 


ViENNA, March 1.—Marcus Grosskopf, 
whose ability as a conductor is widely 
known, has materially strengthened his 
reputation this season by his work at the 
Vienna People’s Opera. He has made a 
special success in directing the perform- 
ances of Puccini’s “Tosca.” 

Herr Grosskopf has accepted an invita- 
tion to conduct one of the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concerts in London in the 
Spring, on which occasion Signor Tamini, 
the new tenor, will be the soloist. 





Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
at the Church of the Ascension, Fifth ave- 


nue and West Tenth street, Brooklyn, at 
4 o'clock Sunday, March 7. The soloists 
were Fannie Rice, soprano; Mrs. John 
H. Flagler, contralto; John Young, tenor, 
and André Sarto, baritone. There was 
a large chorus choir. Richard Henry War- 
ren directed. 





Additions to Metropolitan Company 


Reinforcements to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company arrived from Europe on 
the steamship Deutschland last Friday, in 
the form of Ester Adaberto, an Italian dra- 
matic soprano, and Geore Anthes, tenor. 
The latter comes from the Royal Opera 
House at Budapest, where he has been sing- 
ing since his last appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan, seven years ago. His début was 
scheduled to take place in Philadelphia on 
March 11 as Siegmund in “Die Walkiire.” 
Adaberto is a native of Naples. She has 
sung in many of the cities of her native 
country and in Paris. Her most recent en- 
gagement was in Buenos Ayres. Two years 
ago she was with Tetrazzini in San Fran- 
cisco. Her début will be made in “Il 
Trovatore” during the week of March 15s. 





Jomelli’s First Song Recital in New York 


Mme. Jomelli gave her first New York 
song recital on Wednesday evening, March 
10, at Mendelssohn Hall, accompanied at 
the piano by Charles Gilbert Spross. The 
recital will be reviewed in Mustcat AMER- 
ICA next week. After the recital Mme. Jo 
melli goes West again, singing in St. Paul 
on the 14th; Rockford, Ill., on the 16th; 
Milwaukee, on the 18th. On Monday after- 
noon, March 22, she will give a recital in 
Pittsburg, where she appeared before this 
season with great success. From Pittsburg 
she goes to Toronto for the 23d, returning 
to fill two engagements with the Pittsburg 
Orchestra on the 26th and 27th. In April 
and May Jomelli is to accompany the Dres- 
den Philharmonic Orchestra on its Ameri- 
can tour. 





Good Wishes 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5, 1909. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 
Enclosed find $2 for a subscription. May 
your interesting paper and its deserving 
merits exist for many coming generations, 
and lighten the hearts and minds of musical 
people far and near, 
FREDERICK C. RAUSER, 
Organist and Choirmaster Zion Presbyte- 
rian Church. 














THE NEW 


ESTEY PRACTICE ORGAN 











organist. 


rangement. 











Fellow of the American Guild ot Organists. 
Organist of the Brick Church, New 


New York, April 19, 1907. 


Estey OrGAN Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Gentlemen: My two manual practice organ, which I have been using 
this season for my own work, merits a 
given it thorough tests from every standpoint, and can say without qual- 
ification that I am delighted with the instrument in every respect, and 
congratulate you on the results you have obtained. 
tell you that it is the most satisfactory reed organ I have ever played. I 
consider it a new high-water mark in reed organ manufacturing. 
none of the characteristics of the typical chapel reed organ, and has 
many tonal virtues comparable to those of the very best pipe organ. I 
felt confident when I gave you this scheme that if it could be successfully 
carried out it would be of great value from the standpoint of the modern 
You have certainly carried out my ideas to the letter and far 
exceeded my expectations in every particular as to voicing, instantaneous 
response, general appearance, compactness, portability, and blowing ar- 
I am sure any organist fortunate enough to possess one of 
these practice organs would never again be without one, at any cost. 


Yours very truly. 
S. ARCHER GIBSON. 


ork City. 


note of appreciation. 


I have 


I do not hesitate to 


It has 
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SUCCESSFUL BOSTON SINGER 


Willard Flint in Demand for Perform- 
ances of “Elijah” 





WILLARD FLINT 


Boston, March 9.—Willard Flint is well 
known in Boston as a most artistic singer as 
well as a very successful teacher. He has 
sung with all of Boston’s prominent mu- 
sical associations. With the most prominent 
of all, the Handel and Haydn Society, he 
has been engaged five times. 

He created a sensation recently in Wor- 
cester by his masterly rendition of “Elijah.” 
It is one of his favorite oratorios and his 
interpretation of the part has been pro- 
nounced by musical authorities to be quite 
equal to that of “Elijahs” of highest repu- 
tation. His most recent engagement to sing 
this part was at Quincy, Mass., to-day. 


D. L. L. 





Marie de Rohan Sings in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 8.—Charles L. Wagner 
presented Marie de Rohan, soprano, at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
February 27. Miss de Rohan has a good 
dramatic soprano, but she does not use it 
to as good advantage as she might. Her 
German songs were rendered with better 
understanding and more feeling than any 
other on the program. Alfred Quensel, 
flute soloist of the Thomas Orchestra, 
played an obbligato to the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” and Carl Beecher furnished 
the accompaniments. R. D. 


Paul Henneberg Composes “Taft March” 


Paul Henneberg, director of the Twenty 
second Regiment Band, has dedicated his 
latest composition, called “The Taft March,” 
to President Taft. It had its first hearing 
at the inaugural in Washington on Thurs- 
day, when it was played by the Seventh 
Regiment Band. 








BattrmorE, Mp., March 8—American 
compositions were conspicuous in a delight- 
ful song recital given here recently by 
Heinrich Meyn, the eminent New York 
baritone, at the home of Mrs. Allen Mc- 
Lane. As usual, the refined and conscien- 
tious art ef the celebrated baritone charmed 
his listeners and several new engagements 
for Baltimore were the result. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


“Sehnsucht,”” Rubinstein; ‘“‘Geheimnes,.”” Schu- 
bert; “‘Reiz Schéne Knospe,’’ Meyer-Helmund: 
*“Standchen,” Jensen; “Der Hildalgo,” Schumann; 
“‘Recompense,”’ Hammond; “Sing Me a Song”’ and 
“Young Night Thoughts,’”’ Homer; An Irish Folk 
Song and “Love Me if I Live,” Foote; “J’ai perdu 
celle,” “Chanson a manger” and “Chanson a 
boire,”” old French; “‘Ecoute de Jeannette,”’ Da- 
layrac; ‘“‘Vielle chanson,” Nevin; “Les Deux 
Amours,” Johns; **Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms; 
Standchen,”’ Haydn; “Aus meinen  Grossen 
Schmerzen,” Franz; “Im _ zitternden Mondlicht,” 
Haile; “‘Drei Wanderer,’’ Hans Hermann. 





American Music at Bridgeport 

BRIDGEPORT, CoNN., March 6.—Music by 
American composers exclusively was pre- 
sented at the musicale of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Club recently. Those who par 
ticipated were Mrs. F. H. Coops, Sadie 
McNamara, Nanchen Adams, Emma Hal 
lock, Jennie M. Hawley, Mrs. Frederick 
Wren, Agnes T. Snyder, Alice Mertens, 
Alice B. Burr, Mrs. Arthur B. Jelliffe, Mrs. 
R. D. Martin, Mrs. Harold Bullard and 
Florence Klein Bishop. W. E. C. 


New Haven Hears “Paradise Lost” 

New Haven, Conn., March 6.—The Peo 
ple’s Choral Union, William’ FE. Haesche, 
director, sang Dubois’s “Paradise Lost” on 
February 26. Albert Janpolski, baritone; 
Berrick von Norden, tenor, and Lillian 
Furlong, soprano, were the soloists. The 
choral singing marked the highest standard 
that this organization has yet reached. 


W. EZ. ©, 





An elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered at the thirty-third anniversary of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
last Monday, under the direction of Ed 
win Litchfield Turnbull, who conducted an 
orchestra of thirty picked musicians, with 
tertha Thiele, harpist; Fritz Gaul, solo 
violin; A. Furthmoier, solo ’cello. 

The third of a series of musicales was 
given by the pupils of May Goelet Shorb 
in Baltimore recently. ‘The participants 
were Eleanor Jenkins, Arnta Ober, Doro 
thy Berger, Matilda Reiman, Marie Justi, 
Ruth Justi, Mildred Smith, Ida Smith and 
Maude Wilson. 





Two hitherto unpublished choruses for 
male voices by Mendelssohn, “The Musi 
cians’ Free Fight” and “The Sapient 
Diogenes,” have been published in Berlin 
in connection with the composer’s centen 
ary. 


Sarah Drake, soprano, of Boston, Mass.. 


has been re-engaged for the fourth year 
for the quartet of Plymouth Congrega 
tional Church of Worcester, Mass. 





The death of Ernest Reyer has inspired 
the directors of the Paris Opéra to revive 
his masterpiece “Sigurd,” which will be 
elaborately staged. 

“The Merry Widow” was performed 2,932 
times in Germany last year. 
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Heinrich Meyn Gives Baltimore Recital 








WESTERN PIANIST’S COMPOSITIONS WIN RECOGNITION 














JAMES BLISS 


Minneapolis Composer and Pianist Whose Works Are Featured on American 
Programs 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 7.—One of the 
most talented musicians of Minneapolis is 
James Bliss, who, though he has made 
his home in this city but a few years, has 
taken high rank among local composers 
and pianists. His compositions show mu- 
sical gifts of a high order and have re 
ceived the warm endorsement of well- 
known pianists who have added them to 
their répertoires. His compositions include 
a number of brilliant concert études, pre- 
ludes and tone pictures; a sonata for piano 
and a choral work. 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman will play one of 
his compositions in a recital which she is 
to give on American music before the State 
normal school in St. Cloud, Minn. 

Mme. Nordica was one of the first to dis 
cover the musical promise of Mr. Bliss and 
on her advice he went to W. H. Sherwood, 
with whom he studied for three years. 
Other teachers were Walter Spry, Ottaker 
Malek, George W. Chadwick, Arthur Dun 
ham and Hubbard Harris. Mr. Bliss was 
born and received much of his early training 


in Massachusetts. He also spent some time 
in St. Louis and Chicago, devoting much 
of this period to concert work in the South 
and West. He is a delightful player, pos- 
sessing not only ample technic, but un- 
usual poetic charm 

At present he is a member of the faculty 
of the music department of Macalester Col- 
lege at St. Paul, besides maintaining his 
private teaching in fis city. > 





Is an Inspiration! 
SPENCERVILLE, O., Feb. 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I enclose check for subscription. Your 
splendid magazine has become a true in- 
spiration to me, a young musician. I now 
feel I could not get along without it. 

Litoyp MILLER. 


It was in the Messina Opera House, de- 
stroyed by the recent earthquake, that Mme. 
Albani made her début as Amina in “La 
Sonnambula” in 1870. 
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GEORG KRUGER IN SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 





German Pianist Wins Favor of 
Large Audience in First 
New York Recital 


“If more pianists introduced themselves 
as quietly and seriously as Mr. Kriiger, 
half the terror would be taken from the 
word ‘matinée.’ This is what a well-known 
critic of one of the most »rominent New 
York newspapers writes about Georg Krii- 
ger, the pianist. And there are indeed very 
few, if any, pianists who have made their 
début on the New York concert stage with- 
out any of the usual réclame and have, in 
the height of a crowded season, although to- 
tally unknown in the East, drawn as large 
an audience, and won its recognition, as 
Georg Kriiger, when he appeared for the 
first time in a recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
on March 2. r 

Georg Kriiger is a native of Liibeck 
in North Germany, and is a man of liberal 
education, having graduated at the Cathari- 
neum of that city. His first lessons on the 
piano were secured from the capellmeister 
of Prince Londerhausen, Gottfried Herr- 
man, and the Cathedral organist of the city, 
Herman Ley, gave him his first instruction 
in theory. Later Mr. Kriiger continued his 
studies with Prof. Hermann Genss, hon- and musical history. In piano he had in 
orary member of the University of Bo- _ struction from the court pianist to the Ger 
logna. man Emperor, Prof. Heinrich Barth, in 

Having reached the High School of Mu- composition from Prof. Waldemar Bargiel, 
sic at Berlin, his studies took a wider range, and in voice Mr. Kriiger, Felix Schmidt 
embracing piano, voice culture, composition and Max Stange. In musical history he had 
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the noted Philip Spitta. At the Austrian 
capital he further pursued the study of the 
piano under Theodor Leschetizky. 

Mr. Kriiger appeared frequently in con- 
cert at Berlin and afterwards made an im- 
portant concert tour through Russia, where 
he was received with the highest favor, 
later also in Germany and Sweden, receiv- 
ing everywhere the highest encomiums. 

His first and, up to this date, only public 
appearance in New York has been comment- 
ed upon very favorably by the critics, who 
almost without exception placed him 
among the exponents of the highest rank 
of his art. Mr. Krehbiel, of the New 
York Tribune, summed up his very flatter- 
ing remarks by the words: “Georg Kriiger 
is an artist with whom the New York pub- 
lic ought to have a better acquaintance.” 





Giorgio Sulli Celebrates Birthday 


Giorgio Sulli, a teacher of voice who is 
well known in New York, Bridgeport and 
New Haven because of his work in those 
cities, celebrated his birthday in New Haven 
recently with a musicale in his studio. Many 
friends were in attendance from the vari- 
ous cities and a purse was presented in 
honor of the occasion. 

The program was devoted entirely to op- 
eratic excernts which were dramatically 
sung by Mrs. Henry Parrish, Antoinette 
Jerome, Emma Gleason and Lucille Hines, 
sopranos; Mrs, William H. Hegel, mezzo- 
soprano; Mrs. Raymond Hemming, con- 
tralto; Alexander Mackall and Eugene S. 
McGrail. baritones, and Alan Cassidy, tenor. 
Mr. Sulli also gratified the enthusiastic au- 
dience by appearing with others in the third 
act of “Aida,” which was the most impor- 
tant number on the program. 





Hammerstein Demands Advance Sale 


Boston has received its ultimatum from 
Oscar Hammerstein to the effect that un- 
less ‘the advance sale guarantees full houses 
the engacement in that city will be can- 
celed. The impresario says that it will 
cost over $1,000,000 for the season, and he 
has no desire to lose $20,000 or $30,000 by 
the experiment. He declares that it is up 
to Boston whether or not it will get the 
best opera of its history, also that he has 
no ulterior motive in coming to Boston, 
has no idea of coming again, and sees no 
reason why there should be visiting grand 
opera companies in the future. There is, 
however, indication that Hammerstein will 
not suffer loss. 





Henri Hirschmann’s attempt to give Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Hernani” a more adequate op- 
eratic setting than Verdi achieved has 
failed to make a deep impression in Paris. 


YOUNG MUSICIANS APPEAR 





Twilight Concert in Columbus, O., the 
Début for Pianist and Singer 


Cotumsus, O., March 6.—Edna Paine, 
pianist, and Mrs. William Patton Tracy, 
mezzo-soprano, furnished the program at 
the last Twilight concert in the University 
Chapel. This was the introduction of both 
of these young musicians to the musical 
public of Columbus. Miss Paine has just 
returned from study abroad, while Mrs. 
Tracy has but recently come from Ottawa, 
Canada. The various numbers were pre- 
sented in a pleasing manner, and created a 
most favorable impression. 

Selden Pratt, pianist, was the soloist at 
the concert on February 28 of the Ned- 
dermeyer-Columbus Band. 

The Ellery Band gave a concert in the 
Board of Trade Auditorium on February 
27 for the benefit of Northminster Church. 

The University Women’s Club were 
guests at a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
David S. White. The program was ren- 
dered by Grace Eleanor Chandler, pianist, 
and Mrs. Kullak-Busse, soprano. H. S. 





Fiedler’s Next New York Concerts 


The last pair of Boston Symphony con- 
certs of the season will be given in Carne- 
gie Hall on Thursday evening, March 18, 
and Saturday afternoon, March 20. The 
feature of the Thursday evening concert 
will be the first performance in New York 
of Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony in C mi- 
nor. This will be played for the first time 
in America in Boston on March 12 and 13. 
Its recent performances in Germany created 
nothing short of a sensation. On Saturday 
afternoon one of the features of the pro- 
gram will be Ernest Schelling’s “Fantastic 
Suite” for piano and orchestra, which has 
already been played in New York with the 
composer as soloist. 





Mahler’s Philharmonic Labors Begin 


The reorganization of the Philharmonic 
Society is already employing Gustav Mah 
ler, he now commencing the engagement of 
musicians whom he wishes to have when 
the orchestra goes regularly under his di 
rection next vear. His first appearance 
with the Philharmonic Societv will be 
made with the organization in its present 
form, he beine scheduled to conduct on 
March 31 and April 6, at Carnegie Hall. 





A countrywoman of Aino Ackté, the 
Finnish soprano, named Hanna von Gran- 
felt, has been engaged for the Court Opera 
in Mannheim, Germany. 
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HJALMAR VON DAMECK IN CONCERT 





Program at Violinist’s 
Mendelssohn Hall 
Event 


An unusual program marked the concert 
for chamber music given by Hjalmar von 
Dameck, the violinist, at Mendelssohn Hall 
on last Thursday evening. 

In addition to the von Dameck brand of 
excellence there were also nine collaborators 
in the task, affording an enjoyable evening’s 
performance. 

The program began with Dvorak’s Piano 
Quartet in E flat, op. 87, played by Mr. von 
Dameck, J. Kovarik, viola; William Ebann, 
‘cello, and August Fraemcke, piano. The 
four artists succeeded admirably in bringing 
out the salient points of this composition, 
their ensemble being particularly note- 
worthy. 

Moszkowski’s Suite in G Minor, op. 71, 
for two violins and piano, followed. Mr. 
Von Dameck’s assistants in this number 
were E. Forstel, violin, and G. Kritzel, pi- 
ano. The latter distinguished himself by 
fine technique and a delightful blending 
with the other instruments. 

The most interesting number was the final 
one, an octet for four violins, two violas 
and two cellos, by R. Gliére, a Russian 
composer, which name has appeared, it is 
believed, but once before on a local bill. 
The two violinists added to those already 
mentioned were F. Lorenz-Smith and John 
Spargur, the second viola, Ferdinand 
Schmidt, and the second ’cello, Mr. Von 
der Mehden. 

The Moszkowski suite and the latter 
number are rarely heard in public, probably 
for the reason that the purveyors of cham- 
ber music find more attractive matter for 
their audiences in the more important crea- 
tions of famous masters. More money is 
required to give an octet, and the public 
is more readily interested in such composi- 
tion as Beethoven’s septuor. 

Moszkowski’s music, nevertheless, has 
melody and rhythmic clearness to commend 
it, while Gliére’s has at least the richness 


Unusual 





‘HJALMAR VON DAMECK 


A Progressive Musician and One of New 
York’s Best Known Violinists 


of tone easily obtainable from the use of 
numerous instruments. An occasional hear- 
ing of such works has its agreeable side, 
but after all the auditor feels that he pre- 
fers Brahms writing for six players to 
Gliére writing for eight. However, in the 
instance of this concert the playing went 
far to make them popular and enjoyable, 
as the musicians as a body, and particularly 
the concert giver himself, were imbued with 
the power of capable execution and inter- 
pretation. 

A good-sized audience appeared more 
than friendly, and showed their appreciation 
of the taste and skill displayed by recalling 
the artists several times at the close of the 
concert. 





A NEW PARISIAN STAR 





Massenet, Who Has Completed a New 
Opera, Discovers Her 


Paris, March 1.—Massenet has finished 
his new opera and discovered a new star. 

The name of the opera is still kept a 
secret, though it will be produced at Monte 
Carlo early next month. The composer de- 
scribed the opera to a newspaper corre- 
spondent as being light in character, with 
four short acts and three principal roles. 
Chaliapine will sing the chief male role, but 
the opera really has been written for Miss 
Arbell, who, Massenet thinks, is the great- 
est contralto of modern days. 

Though she is only twenty-four years old, 
Miss Arbell has already sung Persephone 
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in “Ariane,” also the title role in “Therese.” 
Moreover, Massenet selected her for the 
great role of Queen Amahilli in his opera 
“Bacchus,” to be given April 8, at the 
Opéra in Paris. Miss Arbell is of the real 
contralto type, slim, dark and vivacious. 
Those who are familiar with the inner 
history of Parisian life know she is the 
daughter of Sir Richard Wallace, the fa- 
mous English philanthropist, who died a 
few years ago. He recognized the young 
girl and left her part of his ample fortune. 





Chopin as a Revolutionist 


Though Chopin was never self-assertive, 
he once wrote that it was his ambition to 
create a revolution in music. He did so. 
All modern pianoforte music is based on 
his. He was as bold as Debussy and much 
more creative. One of his most audacious 
pieces is the final movement of the sonata 
with the funeral march. This weird move- 
ment, following the dirge, Rubinstein called 
“night winds sweeping over the churchyard 
graves.” Edward Dannreuther wrote that 
“Carl Tausig used to play this movement 
exactly as Chopin directs it to be played, 





1.é., with the soft pedal only (una corda 
throughout and no loud pedal), legato pres- 
to, pianissimo and with hardly any grada 
tion of tone. The effect was weird in the 
extreme, and perfectly convincing. This is 
the movement of which Mendelssohn is 
reported to have said, ‘Oh, I abhor it! 
There is no music, no art!’ and of which 
Schumann asserted that it contained ‘more 
mockery than music.’ But, supposing it to 
be on the verge of, or even outside the pale 
of, music proper, what is it to be called? 
A work of genius? Yes, unique in its way, 
and thus on a par with the three movements 
preceding it."—New York Evening Post. 


STOCK DIRECTS NEW 
MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE 


Thomas Orchestra Conductor Makes 
First “Prima Donna” Appearance 
in German City 








MILWAUKEE, March 7.—The Thomas or- 
chestra appeared here last week, under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
in one of the best programs ever presented 
in this city. The audience numbered 3,000, 
It was the first symphonic concert the or- 
ganization has given here since Frederick 
Stock became its conductor. 

Some of the novelties of the program in- 
cluded Strauss’s much discussed “Salomé” 
dance, the “Fire Famine” music from 
“Fuersnot,” new works by Paul Dukas and 
George Schumann, Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony “Pathetique,” and Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll.” The rendition displayed the 
unusual capabilities of the orchestra and 
the capable leadership of Mr. Stock. 

Indications are that the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society will invite the Thomas Orches- 
tra to present a series of concerts here each 
season. ‘This society, one of the oldest of 
its kind in the city, will affiliate itself with 
the North American Sangerbund, which will 
hold the meeting for 1911 in Milwaukee. 

A chorus of nearly a thousand voices 
will sing at the coming dedicatory exer- 
cises of the new $500,000 auditorium on 
May 24. Among the organizations which 
will participate are the Milwaukee Musical 
Society, the Arion Musical Club, the Lyric 
Glee Club, the Milwaukee Liederkranz, the 
A Capella choir and the Milwaukee Man- 
nerchor. The committee in charge is com- 
posed of presidents and ex-presidents of the 
various societies, and includes Charles E. 
Sammond, chairman; Henry C. Schrank, 
W. P. Bishop, W. H. Graebner and Dr. 
John M eller. M. N. S. 

The first woman to hs appointed to the 
violin staff of a European conservatory is 
Antoinette Chialchio, who has just been 
made director of the violin department of 
the Trieste Lyceum, 


SPALDING GIVES A 
NOTABLE RECITAL 


Young Violinist Makes Profound 
Impression at Mendels- 
sohn Hall 


A most artistic event was the violin re- 
cital by Albert Spalding, assisted by Al- 
fredo Oswald, pianist, at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, Wednesday afternoon, March 
3. The program was as follows: 





Bach, Sonate in F Minor; Saint-Saéns, (a) 
Havanaise, (b) Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso; Beethoven, Variations in F, played by Mr. 
Oswald; Tschaikowsky, (a) Canzonetta from 
Concerto; Brahms-Joachim, (b) Hungarian Dance 
in G Minor, and (c) Hungarian Dance in A 
Major; Wieniawski; (d) Scherzo Tarantelle. 


The touch of a rich and lofty nature is 
upon all that Spalding expresses. Upon 
repeated hearings, one becomes aware of 
his reserve power and unusual capacity for 
developing a gradual and impressive climax. 
He makes his violin speak, and speak with 
a tone of great warmth and expressive 
power. In bravura passages he is brilliant 
without being sensational. 

The Bach was read with fine gravity, the 
very original third movement being particu- 
larly effective. In response to enthusiastic 
applause he gave two encores, the Gigue, by 
Rust, and “Am Springbrunnen,” by Schu- 
mann. 

It is seldom that a pianist appearing as 
an artist’s accompanist carries off the day 
on his own account as did Mr. Oswald in 
his playing of the Beethoven. Mr. Oswald 
is an initiate; he plays from behind the 
veil. He lives and moves inside the work 
which he plays and catches the joyous spirit 
of creation which animated the composer. 
His playing is like a joyous and ideal dance. 
He was warmly applauded and responded 
with an encore. 





A Rank Counterfeit 


A show was advertised in Topeka recent- 
ly with a girl to give the “Salomé” dance. 

very one went expecting to see something 
wicked, and the girl did the dance in a 
bathrobe! The real Salomé wears only 
seven veils, dances seven times, and takes 
off a yeil every time. Real proper people 
leave at the third veil_—Atchison Globe. 





Henri Marteau and Hugo Becker played 
Brahms’s double concerto for violin and 
‘cello, with orchestra, at the last Philhar- 
monic concert in Dortmund, Germany. 
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modulation and dissonance into the calm 
harbor of consonant harmony, all the while 
keeping close to the theme—this is a differ- 
ent matter. To watch Guilmant do this, 


As far as studies were concerned, the 
Winter in Paris was uneventful. Twice a 
week I crossed the river, subjected my 
counterpoint exercises to the critical scru- and do it with a composure and sang froid 
tiny of Guilmant, and returned to the that was absolute, is a musical experience 
sacred precincts of the Quarter. Some- to remember. bk “Trilby.” 
times on Sunday mornings | went up to the Readers of that delightful boo , “Trilby, 

loft of Trinité. and lis ; are likely to infer that the “good old days 
organ lott of irinite, and listened to the of the Latin Quarter are past and gone. 
master’s marvelous improvisations upon 


For those for whom they are gone, they are 
the organ. Guilmant’s facility and perfec- undoubtedly gone. But while one genera- 
tion in this obsolescent art is one of the 


tion is concerning itself with retrospective 
musical wonders of the day. The choir and 


joys, another, and a younger, is immersed 
in the flooding joy of very present youthful 
antiphonal organ across the spaces of the days, “good old days” as they may at some 
church would give the stanzas of a hymn— __ future time seem. Who cares about the 
perhaps the Spanish Hymn; and between particular past delights of his grandfather, 
the ; , when life holds enough for him at the mo- 
each stanza Guilmant would improvise upon ment to brim his own cup! Bohemia is 
the theme, treating it each time in a differ- ever young. 
ent manner. First he would treat it in a I fell in with a group of young Austra- 
lyrical, and again in a dramatic way; then lian painters, who had quarters on and 
he would modernize it, weaving into it the about the Boulevarde Raspail. The Aus- 
tints of the modern French school. But tralian is a particularly desirable breed of 
most remarkable of all were his contra- Englishman. He has the culture and the 
puntal improvisations. It is no great feat manners of an English gentleman, but his 
to let one chord fall into another, with oc- rearing in the land of the “bush” has freed 
casional passing notes to heighten the mu- him from the insular conventionalities and 
sical interest. But to invent and carry peculiarities of that culture. In particular, 
forward simultaneously a number of in-_ | frequented the studio of Edwin C. Officer, 
volved contrapuntal parts, to lead them for the truly poetic quality of whose land- 
safely through the troubled waters of scapes I had much admiration. 
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The days were filled with work, and we 
planned no amusement or relaxation until 
the evening, although an afternoon concert 
by Saint-Saéns, Weingartner, or other 
notable, would take us across the river. 
All the painters are fond of music. Eve- 
nings we would meet for a more jolly than 
substantial dinner at the American Club, 
or the “Hole in the Wall,” or more fre- 
quently at the “Rougerie,”’ which latter 
place our group eventually monopolized. 
There we often saw Tanner, the famous 
‘painter of negro origin, whose religious 
paintings burn with a deep sincerity. At 
that time one was already hung on the 
walls of the Luxembourg gallery. 

Dinner over, we drifted on the tide of 
the first inspiration which came to any of 
our number. Mere coffee and billiards it 
might be, if imagination ran low. Or, 
better, a cake raid—not an infrequent oc- 
currence in this city of marvelous cakes— 
which consisted in seeking out one of those 
wonderful little Parisian cake shops, rush- 
ing in in maenadic frenzy and devouring 
all the savarins, religeuses, babas and other 





EDOUARD COLONNE AND WIFE 


deadly concoctions which we could seize 
from the window and the shelves. The reck- 
oning for these devastations was sometimes 
a complicated matter. Ayton, a sculptor 
from St. Louis, carried off the honors for 
a cake appetite. If after such a Gargan- 
tuan dessert we were still in marching order 
we would go swinging arm in arm down 
the dark crooked little streets singing at 
the top of our voices, 
“O————h, how I love my A—————da, 
Ada with the gol—den hair,” 
until from under a dingy gaslight a gen- 
darme, true to the traditions of French 
politeness, | would call out, “est ce que vous 
aves fini?” The goal of such a rejuvenat- 
ing evening would probably be the Café 
Pantheon, where, like the ghosts of the 
kings before Macbeth, there passed in pano 
rama before us the types of the Quarter. 
More Olympian were the evenings spent 
quietly, except for the occasional violence 
of our discussions, in Officer’s friendly 
studio. On such occasions we ranged, not 
Paris streets, but the limitless fields of the 
imagination, and the broaching of whatso- 
ever topic, be it Camembert cheese or the 
Bal Bullier, would inevitably lead us, 
through hours of absorbing discourse, to 


the consideration of some such subject as 
the origin of pre-Mosaic law or the con- 
stitution of the interplanetary ether. 

Officer played the violin after a fashion, 
as did I, and another painter friend, 
Pshotta, from the United States, played 
viola. Pshotta had one of the largest 
studios in the Quarter, the acoustics of 
which, for string music, were magnificent. 
We acccrdingly organized a string quartet, 
having got into communication with a 
‘cellist. We set Thursday afternoons for 
our meetings, which were a sort of com- 
bination of rehearsal and social gathering. 
The first one finished the ’cellist, who was 
proud, and could not consent to lower his 
dignity by rehearsing again with such ama- 
teurs as we. We filled his place with a 
young Englishman, less austere and un- 
approachable than his predecessor, and 
thereby inaugurated one of the pleasantest 
institutions of our Paris days. 

Toward the end of the Winter—this was 
in 1899—I received word of the opportu- 
nity to give a musical lecture at the close 
of the current term at Cornell University. 
This was to have for its object a possible 
course of lectures to follow. Accordingly 
I chose for a subject Richard Wagner, 
especially’ since, in my association with 
James Grun in Berlin I had gone so deeply 
into his life, his art-methods and his theo- 
ries. The thought of giving such a lecture 
was frightening in the extreme, in those 
days of profound ignorance of platform 
usage. I! took therefore the most over- 
scrupulous care in its preparation. To ac 
custom myself to the expression of Wag- 
nerian principles, I brought up the subject 
ad nauseum upon every occasion, and when 
my friends finally rebelled and tabooed 
the topic 1 gave the lecture every after 
noon at four o’clock to the ducks in the 
Luxembourg garden. 

I had spent two years in Europe—two 
very rich years—meeting many interesting 
persons, seeing many beautiful sights, and 
learning not only the technical matters 
which I went there to study, but much 
more which does not find its way into any 
text-book, and which comes only from 
contact with persons of fine nature and of 
deeper and wider experience than one’s 
self. As to the advisability of studying 
abroad? Well, 1 am glad that I did not 
go earlier, or stay longer; 1 am glad that 
I did not go through one of the prolonged 
pedantic courses of the European schools, 
and that my studies, earnest as they were, 
were but a fraction of the best and most 
profitable of all my European experience. 

And now I was to say good-bye to life 
in Europe; and despite the rapture of it 
all, | did not regret it. I longed for fa 
miliar faces, a familiar tongue, familiar 
dishes. I could smell baked beans across 
the Atlantic. But first the Channel must 
be braved. Some one told me that the real 
thing to do, to withstand properly this ever- 
terrifying experience, is to drink a quart 
of champagne and eat a hearty dinner just 
before embarking, which | accordingly did 
lhe plan is not to be recommended. They 
will tell you that the passage from Dieppe 
to New Haven is longer than the othe: 
crossings, but that it is smoother. It is 
not so. 

I spent several days in London, and the 
last English sight I remember is the figure 
of James Grun waving me a farewell from 
the wharf. 

(To be continued.) 
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C. PIL PLANCON IN RECITAL 





Boston Baritone Assisted by Heinrich 
Schuécker, the Harpist 


Boston, March 8.—C. Pol Planson, bari- 
tone, a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of music, and at present member 
of the Boston Opera Company’s School of 
Grand Opera, gave a recital in Jordan Hall 
last Tuesday evening, assisted by Heinrich 
Schuécker, harpist, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Minnie S. Watson, accom- 
panist. Mr. Plangon sang three songs by 
Chadwick, “The Toréador,” from “Car- 
men,’ ’ and songs by Mozart, Giordani, Bem- 
berg and Pfeiffer. Mr. Schuécker played 
solos by Alvars, Rossini and E. Schuécker. 
An unusually long list of patrons and pat- 
ronesses appeared on the program and the 
audience was made up of many society 
people. 

Mr. Plangon is a conscientious worker 
and shows advancement in his art. He sang 
the “Carmen” number with much spirit and 
was also successful in his interpretation of 
“Caro mio ben” of Giordani. Both artists 
were obliged to give encores. D. L. L. 





Schubert Choir Appears in Toronto 


Toronto, Can., March 6.—On Monday 
and Tuesday of last week two concerts 
were given on a large scale by the Schubert 
choir, conducted by H. M. Fletcher, assist- 
ed by Emil Paur and the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra. Both concerts were unusually success- 
ful, while on each occasion the seating ca- 
pacity of Massey Hall was fully utilized. 
It is generally recognized that H. M. 
Fletcher is doing first-class educational 
work in spreading an interest in and ex- 
tending the practice of music among the 
young people of this city. 

On Thursday evening Paderewski gave a 
recital in Massey Hall to an immense 
audience. The famous pianist made, of 
course, his usual great success. 


H. H. W. 





Program of Tschaikowsky and Wagner 


Works of Tschaikowsky and Wagner 
comprised the program of the concert given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall on March 9. The former 
was represented by his fourth symphony, 
which was excellently played. The Wagner 
numbers were the “Siegfried Idyll” and two 
other scenes from the second and third acts 
of the same opera. 





Lhévinne’s Reception in Mexico City 


Attesting to the triumph achieved, at the 
end of a concert in Mexico City on last 
Tuesday, admirers of Joseph Lhévinne, the 
pianist, unhitched the horses from the coach 
and pulled him to his hotel. So sponta- 
neous was the demonstration and so tumult- 
uous the clamor for an additional concert 
that Lhévinne may be said to have fairly 
captured Mexico with his playing. 








How a Cartoonist is Impressed by Four Musical Celebrities 














EMIL SAUER 


Nina Fletcher’s Return from Europe 


3oston, March 8.—Nina Fletcher, the ac- 
complished young violinist, who is well 
known to Boston music- lovers as the re- 
sult of her successes in concert and recital, 
sailed from Cherbourg for New York on 
March 3, arriving in this country about 
March 10. Miss Fletcher is to play in a 
number of recitals and concerts in this 
country this Spring, her first important 
engagement being as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, at one of the 
concerts in Cambridge, Mass., April 1. 
Miss Fletcher has spent nearly a year in 
France, much of the time in Paris, and 
has played extensively in important Euro- 
pean cities. D. L. L. 





Morena Renews Munich Contract 


Stilling the rumor that her contract with 
the Royal Opera House in Munich, Ger- 
many would not be renewed owing to a 
disagreement with Felix Mottl, Berta Mo- 
rena will again be a member of that com 
pany. A clause in the contract allows for 
a three months’ absence to fulfil engage 
ments at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Irene Casper gave a piano recital at the 
Maryland College of Music, Baltimore, 
on March 11, assisted by Mae Ravens- 
croft, soprano, and William Wacker, tenor. 
The participants did excellent work. 







EUGENE YSAYE 
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il “fl Boston Musician’s Marital Difficulties 


A round trip to the Pacific Coast, taken 
by Daniel Maquarre, a player of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Mathilde 
Lenon, wife of another Symphony player, 
resulted in their appearance, on March 3, 
in the Superior Court of Boston. Each 
pleaded not guilty to a statutory offense. 
Failing to furnish $3,000 bail apiece, they 
val were sent to jail to await trial. The pair 

Che well-known German musical period- — disappeared simultaneously in November. 
ical Die Musik, in its latest issue, presents Lenon asserts he found them recently in 
a series of cartoons of musicians who are San Francisco, where Mrs. Lenon had 
quite as familiar to American concert-goers opened a millinery store, and where Ma 
as they are to those of Europe. Four of quarre was giving music lessons. They were 
these, reprinted herewith, represent Emil arrested at the request of the Boston au- 
Sauer, the pianist; Eugene Ysaye, the vio- thorities. Neither of the accused persons 
linist; Arthur Nikisch, the conductor, and was represented in the court proceedings. 
Dr. Ludwig Willner, the liedersinger who , 
is now meeting with great success in this 
country. 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


Bound to Succeed 


Cuicaco, March 3, 1909. 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find my check to cover my ad- 
vertising. With it | wish to send you my 
) ‘ ; best wishes for Musicat America, the only 
since 1862 by the Philharmonic Society, was musical newspaper. It is bound to succeed. 
the feature of the concert given by the | enjoy reading its columns every week. 
Liederkranz Orchestra in their clubhouse Marx E. OBeERNDORFER. 
last Saturday evening. 

The orchestral numbers also included the 
overture from “Der Freischitz,” and the In the premiére at Nice of Jean Nou 
wedding march from Rubinstein’s “Ferra- qués’s opera based on “Quo Vadis” the 
more.” The soloists were Marie Stoddard, principal female role was created by Lillian 
soprano, and Lillian Wadsworth, pianist. Grenville, of New York. 


Concert by Liederkranz Orchestra 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor by Niels 
W. Gade, dedicated to Mendelssohn, and 
which has not been performed in this city 
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* Musical Asuncion” hen risen 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 








Apollo in Congress 


The reputation of America as a civilized 
country was recently seriously endangered. 
Had it not been that a certain representa- 
tive of Congress, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, 
was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the danger would not have been averted. 
Representative Hitchcock, of Nebraska, led 
the attack against an item in the Sundry 
Civil bill appropriating $42,000 for con- 
tinuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians, under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. He character- 
ized the item as “one of those gingerbread 
appropriations which ought to be cut out.” 
Mr. Mann sprang to the rescue with such 
vigor and skill that the item finally went 
through unharmed. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s ire was particularly 
aroused by the statement in the report ac- 
companying the bill, that “a small begin- 
ning has been made in the study of the 
music of the Indians.” “Will the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill inform me,” he 
asked, “what possible benefit can come to 
anybody either in the government employ 
or in private life from the study of the 
music of the Indian?” Mr. Fitzgerald, of 
New York, here interpolated the cryptic 
remark that the music “might be soothing 
to the troubled soul,” to which Mr. Hitch- 
cock replied, “I have heard a great deal of 
music which was both soothing and other- 
wise, but I do not believe in Uncle Sam 
paying for it, or paying for the study 
of it.” 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, from whose letter this 
information is drawn, goes at some length 
into the study which has been made by 
ethnologists, musicians and composers in 
the field of Indian music. Those who would 
view the debate in the House in the light 
of a sufficient knowledge should become 
aware of the extent of this work in Indian 
music, both in regard to the preservation 
of aboriginal songs and to their develop- 
ment into modern compositions by the 
American composer. We are not maintain- 
ing that Indian music is the basis of a 
national American music, but it is rich in 


suggestions to the sympathetic composer, 
who is putting it to good use, and deriving 
from it many characteristic and beautiful 
compositions which are awakening interest 
at home and abroad. 

The Transcript correspondent states that 
some members of Congress exist who do 
not take Mr. Hitchcock’s view of our na- 
tional musical development. Let us de- 
voutly hope so. We can understand with 
what wrathful futility the voice of Apollo 
might fall upon certain long and hairy 
Congressional Midas-ears. But it is more 
surprising that the value of ethnological re- 
search should not have been recognized and 
acknowledged at once. While the necessity 
of the strategem is to be deplored, praise 
must be given Mr. Mann of Illinois for 
smuggling: Apollo into the House under 
the cloak of scientific propriety. 





A Significant Competition 


MusicaL AMERIcA last week contained:a 
reference to the Biennial of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, to be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in May. As this con- 
vention approaches everyone should realize 
that it involves one of the most significant 
events in the progress of American music. 
For on this occasion the awards will be 
made in the Federation’s prize competition 
for American composers, and the successful 
compositions will be performed. One thou- 
sand dollars is offered for the best orches- 
tral work, and five hundred each for the 
best works for piano solo and for voice. 

The circumstance which makes this com- 
petition of far more importance than ‘com- 
petitions in general is that it is instituted, 
not through the whim or the more serious 
artistic interest of a single individual, but 
by a great national society of some twenty- 
five thousand members. The prizes which 
the fortunate composers will win represent 
the total of varying amounts given by a 
great number of people over the length and 
breadth of the United States. The event 
thus has no parallel in American musical 
history hitherto, and is more nearly in ac- 
cordance with American democratic ideals 
than any other far-reaching event which 
has thus far touched the national creative 
musical progress. 

Touching that progress, nothing is more 
needed to-day than a binding more closely 
together of the interests of the thousands 
of American communities engaged in the 
upbuilding of the national musical life. 
Every musical community should know all 
there is to know about American composers, 
and secure frequent hearings of their best 
works, And every young and promising 
composer, wherever he may be, should be 
familiar with the highest standards set by 
his countrymen up to the present time. The 
action of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs is a direct step toward such a 
national musical unity, and should not pass 
without falling upon a public which fully 
appreciates its value. Neither should it 
pass without marking the advent of a new 
era, characterized by actions similarly broad 
and democratic. 





More About Freaks 


Recently, spurred on by a_ contem- 
porary, we broached the subject of freaks. 
Ordinarily one thinks only of the visible 
aspects of freakdom, such as long hair and 
soft flowing ties. But it may be that the 
time will come when chronic starvation and 
poverty will also be classed among the 
attributes of the freak. The world is out- 
growing the sentimental view of this mat- 
ter in relation to genius. 

It is almost unquestionably true that 
every man of genius without money, who 
must win his own way, will pass through a 
time of great hardship, even of degrading 
poverty; but if it continues indefinitely, we 
distrust him. We do not care how poor or 
how little opulent he may be content to be. 
but we want him to be self-reliant—to 
“make good” to some extent. If his talent 
is truly worth while to his fellow-men, it 
is not impossible, though it may. be diffi- 
cult, to compel it to bring him_his living. 








This may be in fitting it to its right practi- 
cal use—by appealing to, by winning and 
deserving the confidence of those who can 
help. This does not mean that he must 
make a friend of some famous millionaire. 
Thousands of men of very modest means 
are helping their artist friends over the 
rough places. But they require that he shall 
take notice that he is in a real world, and 
shall plan to do real work in it. He must 
shape his ideal to have a real meaning for 
the world. 

Ideals exist to help this world to better 
things. The ideal which fails to connect at 
any point with the world is not wanted by 
it; and if it does connect, the spirit of the 
new time is to make provision for the 
practical life of its possessor. This is not 
always done easily, but more and more it 
is being done. Pessimists will say that it is 
done by the commercializing of art. The 
sage will be more apt to say that it is done 
by ceasing to be Quixotic. America wants 
the man of genius, as it is abundantly show- 
ing. But he must be a man of the new 
time, and no freak. 





It was inevitable that the announcement 
of the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony twice on the same New York 
Symphony Society’s program would call 
forth criticism and objection from some 
quarters. The most stupid criticism which 
has been offered to this action is the asser- 
tion that it is an attempt at sensationalism. 
Such a procedure by Mr. Damrosch has ex- 
cellent precedent, and it would seem that 
only good can come from it. In all the field 
of music there is almost no work more 
difficult to become truly familiar with than 
the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. On 
the rare occasions when one hears it, one 
wishes that he knew it better, so that he 
could be more receptive to its many beau- 
ties. After the last performance which 
the Ninth had in New York many persons 
were heard to express the desire that they 
could hear it straight through again. Its 
double performance on a single program 
appears to us timely and desirable. 





One of the most interesting, valuable 
and instructive offerings to New York mu- 
sic lovers this season is the Tschaikowsky 
Cycle by the Symphony Society of New 
York, now in progress. It is interesting, 
because Tschaikowsky’s is a deeply inter- 
esting personality, and we have not here- 
tofore been given so logical and consecu- 
tive an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it. It is valuable, 
us to gain a perspective on the composer’s 
development, and to make better compara- 
tive estimates of his works than when they 
are separated by longer periods of time 
and are not chonologically arranged. And 
it is instructive, because it teaches us to 
avoid giving or hearing the fourth sym- 
phony if we can help it, or at least the 
first and last movements of that nerve- and 
soul-rasping work. 

But why—why is that great masterpiece, 
one of the very greatest by this master— 
the symphonic fantasia “Manfred’—omit- 
ted altogether from the series? It was a 
blow not to get the “Francesca di Rimini,” 
but now that the remaining programs are 
announced, and the “Manfred” does not 
appear upon them, the lovers of 
kowsky at his best will and must be in- 


because it enables 


Tschai- 


consolable. 





It is desired to call attention to an arti- 
cle in the present issue, “A War Cry,” by 
Franz Mantel. He is a brave man, indeed, 
who will lead an attack against the modern 
editors of the classic piano works. Pian- 
ists and pedagogues of the piano do not 
leave behind them the same evidence of 
their work as do composers, and it is true 
we are likely to lose the sense of perspec- 
tive in estimating the relative values of the 
pianist-editors who were cont emporary 
with the great composers in question, and 
those who have appeared subsequently. 
This is probably a question which needs 
study and research, and, whatever the out- 
come, it is well that the matter should be 
stirred. It is a nice point to know whether 
innovations of modern editors are desir- 
able applications of advanced principles, 
or a mere violence to the classic works. 
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Katharine Goodson Out West 


Katharine Goodson (Mrs. Arthur 
Hinton), who recently spent some time 
in Southern California, declares that her 
visit in that part of the country was the 
most delightful part of her American 
tour. She gave several concerts there, 
but her piano playing was surpassed in 
quantity and equalled in enthusiasm by 
her outdoor playing. Golfing, riding 
horseback and taking long walks in the 
glowing semi-tropic sunshine occupied 
almost every moment of her waking 
hours save the time actually spent in 
practice or performance. Miss Good- 
son is a very accomplished horsewoman, 
and was fortunate in finding a mount that 
suited her thoroughly. She covered 
many miles of wooded hill or orange- 
groved dale upon his back, and though 
working hard, found time for solid re- 
cuperation. 

Schumann-Heink—During her visit to 
the Royal Castle in Berlin, on the day 
she sang before Emperor ‘William and 
King Edward of England, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink had an interesting talk with 
the Kaiser. In speaking of “Elektra” 
and Richard Strauss, His Majesty gave 
it as his opinion that modern composers 
had much to learn from the composer of 

Salomé” and “Elektra,” but that Strauss 
should show more consideration for the 
singers. 

Spalding—Albert Spalding is a collec- 
tor of rare editions of the classics. Re- 
cently he nicked up a 1788 edition of 
Shakespeare in twenty volumes, with an- 
notations by Samuel Johnson, the old 
plate engravings being in an unusually 
clear and perfect condition. The set was 
formerly owned by two different noble 
families of England, who had their coat- 
of-arms printed on the volumes—the last 
one directly on top of the first. 

Rappold—Marie Rappold had an ex- 
perience of hurry recently. She was 
to sing “Aida” at the Metropolitan 
one evening, and a concert engagement 
the following day depended absolutely 
upon her ability to catch the midnight 
train for Boston. “Aida” is a long opera. 
She begged the director to hurry the 
tempi whenever such a thing was pos- 
sible, and then at the close of the opera 
was bundled into a cab and reached the 
station just two minutes before her train 
left. But it was as Aida, in all the dark 
make-up and stage costume, that the 
soprano entered the train, and only on 
the way could she effect a transforma- 
tion to her usual self, 

Mees—Arthur Mees, the distinguished 
choral conductor and director of the 
Worcester Festival Association, has accept 
ed the office of judge at the National San 
gerfest. 

Cavalieri—Lina Cavalieri is not the 
only prima donna of her name. Elda 
Cavalieri, who is no relation of hers, is 
better known in her native Italy than 
she is. 


Perier—Jean Perier, the French bari 


tone who created Pelléas at the Manhat- 
tan last year, 1s on the staff of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 
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BRAHMS’S CHARACTER REVEALED IN LETTERS 








The long friendship between Johannes 
Brahms and two musicians who cherished 
a passion for his work, Heinrich and Elisa- 
beth von Herzogenberg, and their corre- 
spondence is commemorated in a volume 
titled with the great composer’s name, 
edited by Max Kalbeck, translated by Han- 
nah Bryant, and published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

The Herzogenbergs, the husband a com- 
poser himself, evidently found their ideal 
realized in Brahms. In one of their letters 
to him—for whether the husband or the 
wife holds the pen the thought always be- 
longs to both—they say: “Your music is as 
indispensable to our existence as air, light 
and heat.” Their appreciation was a rich 
source of happiness to him, and he tried 
to respond in interesting terms, but he was 
an indifferent correspondent. ‘He was not 
easily articulate. Frau von Herzogenberg 
sends him a voluminous and rapturous 
epistle, fuili of her observations of his latest 
work. He returns the attention in a brief 
note, made up of affectionate common- 
places. 

His share in this collection of letters, a 
comparatively small one, makes anything 
but exciting reading. At one point or an- 
other it sheds a little light on his character, 
and from it can be gathered an entertaining 
impression of his environments, and the 
conditions under which his work, little by 
little, conquered a place for itself. 

In one respect the correspondence is es- 
pecially illuminating. It shows Brahms in 
a very human aspect, quiet, reserved, but 
with a lively sense of humor underlying his 
gravity. He was, at bottom, full of gentle- 
ness and loving kindness, and could be 
merry, too, though no doubt he was aware 
that that mood sat a little incongruously 
upon him. Evidently he distrusted himself 
in lighter vein. But, for that matter, his 
modesty creeps out again and again, 
apropos of almost anything he is doing. If 
his confidence in himself needed stiffening 
the Herzogenbergs were always there to 
give him courage. The lady especially is 
always at the pitch of ecstasy. The mere 
mention of a new work is sufficient to send 
her off in a flutter of delight. 

The loquacity of this facile letter writer 
is in amusing contrast to the brevity of her 
correspondent. She pours out her opinions 
with all the gusto in the world. Brahms is 
delighted, but his own views only slowly get 
themselves expressed, if they are expressed 
at all. 

It is a pity that this volume does not af- 


ford more fragments of Brahms’s criticism. 
There is an indication in one letter of his 
enjoyment of Bizét, and in another he 
speaks with delight of the original scoring 
of Schumann’s D minor symphony, which 
reminds him of Mozart’s in G minor, but 
there is little else. So far as they go they 





JOHANNES BRAHMS 


at least deepen our sense of the genuine 
and amiable traits of Brahms, 

In “Aspects of Modern Opera,” published 
by John. Lane Co., Laurence Gilman dis- 
cusses the aims, artistic methods and actual 
achievements of those composers whom he 
regards as salient figures in the operatic art 
of to-day. He gives a general résumé, 
along unconventional lines of opinion, of the 
results of Wagner’s activity; studies of 
Puccini and of his operas, of Debussy and 
his remarkable “Pelleas et Mélisande,” and 
an elaborate and dispassionate examination 
of the tendencies, esthetic and ethical, of 
Strauss’s “Salomé.” Gilman’s book is the 
first which undertakes a deliberate, critical 
estimate of the dominate figures of the 
present, viewed in their relationship to the 
all-important influence of Wagner. 





Abundance of Lenten Music 


Lenten organ recitals have almost taken 
the place of musical talks in the public 
school free lectures. Among those sched- 
uled last week were Prof, Baldwin’s at 
the City College; Dr. Gerrit Smith’s, at 
the South Reformed Church; a Lenten can- 
tata, by Ralph Harold Moore, at old St. 
Paul’s on last Wednesday; Prof. Riib- 
ner’s at Columbia College; Frederick 
Reddail’s “Patriotic Songs,” at the Mott 
and Spring streets school; a Wednesday 
organ recital, by Morris Schwartz, at old 
Trinity, and a second at the City College, 
as well as two on Thursday, by J. W. An- 
drews, at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, and one by Arthur Hyde at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 





Germaine Schnitzer’s Activity 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who has just 
completed a Western ‘tour, in the course of 
which she appeared in Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington, Toledo, Delaware 
(Ohio) and Cincinnati, will give her first 
New York recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Friday afternoon, March 19. Miss Schnit- 
zer appeared earlier in the season with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, and twice 
with the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. After her recital she will appear twice 


in Boston as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and later go on tour with 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the management of R. E. Johnston, 





Kaiser Breaks Up Opera 


DetMoLp, Lippe, March 1.—The Kaiser 
has rudely upset the grand opera plans 
of his brother monarch, the Prince of Lippe, 
owner and director of the opera house in 
this country. The Prince can afford only 
a small orchestra, and used a draw on the 
regimental band whenever he needed addi- 
tional instruments. 

Suddenly came an order from Berlin to 
Colonel von Hopfgarten, commander of the 
Prussian regiment garrisoned here, forbid- 
ding him to “lend” regimental musicians to 
His Highness. As a consequence Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” had to be taken off the boards, 
and the “Flying Dutchman” will also have 
to be shelved. 

Marguerite de Saxvest Anderson, flutist, 
will appear in recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
on March 18 She will be assisted by 
Roa Eaton, soprano; Percy Hemus, bari 
tone; Clarence Eddy, organist, and Lud 
mila Voyacek and Irwin E. Hassell, ac 
companists. Miss Anderson will also make 
her début as a composer, four of her songs 
being on the program. 
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MAUREL 


For whom Verdi wrote “‘ Falstaff’? and 
and the creator of these roles 
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Victor MAuUREL Lyric SCHOOL 
33 West 67th Street, New York, Nov. 19, 1908. 


Gentlemen: You will be interested to learn that at my 
new Academie of Vocal and Scenic Art in New York, I 
have decided to use the Weber piano exclusively. The 
reasons for my choice are based upon actual experience 
with the Weber extending over many years. 

I can fully endorse all that Mr. 
of the supreme qualities of your instruments, and I par 
ticularly agree with him in regard to their beautiful sing 
There is a certain sympathetic quality about 
Weber tone which I fail to find in any other piano and 
which sustains and blends with the human voice perfectly. 

Your country has produced some excellent piano- 
fortes, and I do not wish to seem to say anything deroga- 
tory of any of them, but my personal preference among 
the great makes decidedly favors the Weber. 


Yours very truly, 


Paderewski has said 


VICTOR MAUREL. 








THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 5th Ave., near 34th St.. NEW YORK 














OLD FRENCH FOLK SONGS 





Kathryn Innes-Taylor Gives Unique 


Concert in New York 


“Old French Folk Songs and Music of 
the Modern French Schools” was the theme 
of the program of the concert at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, in New York, Wednesday 
evening, March 3, when a good-sized au- 
dience of members of the club and their 
guests had an opportunity of hearing 
Kathryn Innes-Taylor interpret several se- 
lections from her special répertoire of 
chansons. 

Mrs. Innes-Taylor has an agreeable so- 
prano voice, remarkable for purity, clear- 
ness, surety and particularly adapted to 
these relics of the past. Her presentations 
convince the hearer that she has studied 
with care the traditions as to the proper 
manner of rendering them. 

The other soloists were Mary Lansing, 
contralto; Josephine McMartin, violinist; 
Robert Craig Campbell, tenor; Ludwig 
Hoffmann, ‘cellist. Ludmilla Vojaceh was 
an excellent and ‘hbsscemecan accompanist. 


The Best Yet 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 5, 1909. 
lo the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

A copy of your paper came into my 
hands. As a result, I enclose my check for 
a subscription. You have the best musical 
paper I have yet seen. 

H. Morton ADKINS. 


SAUER IN DRESDEN 





Harry Field and Vernon d’Arnalle Add 
to Former Successes 


Drespen, March 1.—Emil Sauer, in his 
recital here, met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. He played selections by Scarlatti, 
Beethoven and Chopin, and his own com- 
positions, in his well-known style full of 
interesting details. 

Walther Bachmann had a glorious pro- 
gram. He shone as a musician in the per- 
formance of Schubert’s “Wanderer fanta- 
sia,” Schumann’s “Carneval,” etc. On an- 
other recent occasion he played Schiitt’s 
“Carneval Mignon” with great finish. 

Ida Pepper Schorling in the Vereinshaus 


* concert, January 22, displayed her splendid 


voice to great advantage. Her interpreta- 
tion of Cornelius’ “Brautlieder” won un- 
stinted praise. At a musicale with Felix 
Draeseke, she sang the veteran composer’s 
beautiful song, “Um Mitternacht.” Frau 
Pepper is booked for several vocal-recitals 
on the Continent. 

Harry Field and Vernon d’Arnalle, 
Americans, added new glory to their former 
German successes. Field is a brilliant pi- 
anist of amazing surety and repose. D’Ar- 
nalle displayed artistic individuality. His 
interpretation of the Edward Loewe ballad 
(in English) won high comment. A. I. 





Ernst von Schuch strained a muscle 
while conducting the premiére of Strauss 's 
“Elektra” in Dresden. 
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WILLIAM A. BECKER TO TOUR AMERICA 





Noted Pianist Received All His 
Training in This 
Country 


Boston, March 8.—Of the pianists who 
will tour this country extensively during 
the season of 1909-10, one of the most 
interesting in many ways is William A. 
Becker, an American, educated in America, 
who has already been recognized in Ger- 
many and England, as well as in this coun- 
try, as a virtuoso of the first rank. Mr. 
Becker was born in Cleveland, O., in 1873, 
and when still a very small boy he dis- 
played unmistakable talents and showed 
particular predilection for the piano. 

He was fortunate in having a painstak- 
ing and capable preceptor who laid for 
him a solid foundation upon which subse- 
quently was reared an educational super- 
structure. 

In 1892, after having been thoroughly 
grounded in the rudiments of music, and 
having acquired an exceptionally good 
technic for one of his years, young Becker 
went to New York bringing with him let- 
ters to Dr. William Mason, who heard 
him play and at once consented to give 
him a course of instruction. This dis- 
tinguished pedagogue wrote of him while 
he was yet a boy: “William A. Becker al- 
ready has an advanced degree of artistic 
skill as a performer on the piano. He will 
take his place among the foremost pianists 
of his time.” Mr. Becker has already dem- 
onstrated that this glowing prophecy has 
been fulfilled. 

Mr. Becker made his first concert tour 
abroad in 1903, and three more tours fol- 
lowed in succession, all of them resulting 
in a success rarely equalled by an Amer- 
ican pianist. Mr. Becker has thus given 

















WILLIAM A. BECKER 


American Pianist, Who Has Been En- 
gaged for a Tour of This Country 


proof that an artist having studied exclu- 
sively in America may, if he is great 
enough, secure extensive recognition 
abroad. 

Mr. Becker will be heard with important 


musical organizations and in_ recital 
throughout the country next season. 
i oe 





GERMAN WAGE SCALE LOW 





Musicians Receive Small Emolument for 
Artistic Services 


Lerpsic, March 6.—Parents are being 
warned by the Leipziger Musical Society, 
one of the largest in Europe, against al- 
lowing their sons and daughters to engage 
in a musical career, either as members of 
an orchestra or as teachers. The society 
shows by elaborate statistics that of fifty 
thousand musicians in Germany only two 
thousand make a decent living, that is, 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 
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Suite 836-839 Fine Arts Building. Chicago 
Telephone, Harrison, 546 

Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett .. Mgr. ‘Music Dept. 











earn more than 4,000 marks ($1,000) per 
annum. 

The report reads: “Musical pupils are 
always overworked, sixteen hours a day be- 
ing the average. When they finish their 
studies after years of volunteering, the sala- 
ries offered are between 60 and 70 marks 
per month ($15 to $17.50). The highest 
wage an orchestra musician can earn is 
150 marks per month ($32.50). 

“At the Royal Theater tried musicians 
get 1,000 marks per year ($250), but they 
can raise as high as 1,850 marks per year 
($462.50). The average wage is from 600 
to 700 marks per year ($150 to $175).” 





Joseph MHolbrooke, the prolific young 
English composer, who has experienced 
some difficulty in gaining even nominal 


recognition, held a recital of his composi- 
tions in London recently with rather doubt- 
ful success. The closing number was his 
series of twenty variations on “Three Blind 
Mice,” op. 37, No. 1, for two pianos. 


NASHVILLE CLUB IN 
CHAMINADE PROGRAM 


Grand Rapids Society Celebrates An- 
nual “Flower Day”—Club Gives 
383d Concert 


Mempuis, TENN., March 7.—The Chami- 
nade program given by the MacDowell 
Club, of Nashville, Tenn., on February 23, 
was one of the most brilliant of the season. 
Mrs. W. G. Spencer read a splendid pa- 
per on Chaminade. Others assisting were: 
Miss Compton, Addine Campbell, Mrs. 
Robert Caldwell and Mrs. L. G. Noel. 

The St. Cecelia Society, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., celebrated the annual “Flower Day” 
with “Music of Field and Forest” as the 
subject. Mrs. W. H. Gay, Mrs. F. P. Wil- 
cox, Mrs. Frank Harvey, Mrs. Heber Knott 
and Miss Stoll were in charge. 

The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
gave the three hundred and eighty-third 
concert at Fine Arts Building on February 
8. Mrs. W. S. Warren and Louise Troost 
had charge of the program, on which ap- 
peared Laura R. Pettijohn, Amy K. Jones, 
Frances C. Potts, Amanda Schulz, Elvira 
Burwash, Emma Roelle, Edith M. Graham 
and H. Cyril Graham. 

Clella Lester Perkins was recently elect- 
ed secretary of the Wichita Musical Club, 
of Wichita, Kan. 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, of 
the Beethoven Club of Memphis, is doing 
fine work and under direction of Prof. 
Bloom and Mrs. A. I. Falls, concertmeister, 
will give the second concert of the season 
at the Lyceum Theater in April. This is 
one of the most interesting branches of 
the work of this club and has become 
very popular with all Memphians. 

Adeline Gefillan has been appointed local 
federation secretary for the Amateur Mu- 
sic Club of Memphis, Tenn. Mrs, Gel- 
fillan holds a similar position with the Bee- 
thoven Club. 











Miss Thursby’s Last Musicale 


An additional Friday afternoon reception- 
musicale was given by Emma _ Thurs- 
by at her New York studio, in honor of 
Signor Adriano Adriani, an Italian pianist 
of exceptional ability. Marguerite de For- 
rest Anderson, flutist, accompanied by Ir- 
win Hassell, also contributed to the pro- 
gram. A number of Miss Thursby’s pupils 
added to the enjoyment of the large audi- 
ence by their excellent singing. 
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STEINWAY HALL 
CHIGAGO, ILL. 


HAROLD 


MANY HEAR WULLNER 
IN CARNEGIE HALL 


Lieder Singer Attracts a Great 
Audience to Latest New 
York Recital 


Dr, Ludwig Wiillner accomplished the re- 
markable feat of filling Carnegie Hall with 
an enthusiastic audience at his recital on 
the afternoon of March 4. The program, 
which by request was practically a repeti- 
tion of the one given at his first New 
York concert, was as follows: 





Songs by Schubert—‘Der Wanderer”; “Du 
Liebst Mich Nicht”’; “Der Doppelganger” ; 
“Erlkonig’”’; “Die Taubenpost’’; “Die Forelle’’; 
“Alinde”’; “Eifersucht und Stolz’; “Das Lied 
Im Grtinen”; “Der  Musensohn’; Johannes 
Brahms—‘‘Auf Dem _ Kirchofe”’; Hugo Wolf— 
“Fussreise’’ and “Der Gartner’; Chr. Sinding- 
“Ein Weib”; Richard Strauss—‘‘Das Lied des 
Steinklopfers’” and ‘“Cacilie.’” Schumann—‘“Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen”; “Der Soldat’; ‘“‘Waldes- 
gesprach”; “Die Beiden Grenediere.”’ 


Dr. Wiillner’s success has been the great 
surprise of the musical season. Enough 
has already been written about his art to 
give everyone an idea of its individual 
nature. His reputation as the “singer with- 
out a voice” does him a measure of in- 
justice, for although bel canto is a thing 
unknown to him, his mere vocal quality 
has proved very pleasing to many. The se- 
cret of his art seems to be that he is a great 
man with a great nature, and his voice, if 
not an organ for the exercise of bel canto, 
is the vehicle of a vast variety of emotions, 
the expression of which is heightened by 
the elocutionary and dramatic art which 
has aroused so much interest. 

A repetition of “Ein Weib” and “Caci- 
lie’ was demanded, and in response to 
the great applause at the end he did the 
only thing possible to do after so pro- 
longed an exertion as “Die Beiden Grena- 
diere,” and gave a short song of great in- 
tensity, namely, “Ich Grolle Nicht.” 

The recital was an overwhelming suc- 
cess, in which Coenraad VY. Bos, the sing- 
er’s accompanist, shared. 
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SANG FOR OFFICERS 
OF AMERICAN FLEET 


Los Angeles Girl, in Malta, Is 
Hailed by Critics as “The 
New Tetrazzini”’ 


Los ANGELES, March 6.—‘The new Tet- 
razzini’” is the name which several Italian 
critics have just bestowed upon Florence 
Ada Dillon, of this city. 

Miss Dillon has been singing on the Ital- 
ian peninsula for some time, but in the lat- 


ter part of December scored a triumph that 
was fairly sensational, and was spoken of 
in every Italian paper of prominence. When 
the American fleet passed through the Med- 
iterranean Miss Dillon was at Malta, hence 
at the gala performance given in honor of 
the officers it was natural that she should 
be chosen as the evening's stellar feature. 

Miss Dillon is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Dillon, who live at No. 684 Ben- 
ton boulevard, and she sings under the nom- 
du-theatre of “Adele Dilli.” Her sister, 
Fanny Dillon, has also won a notable place 
in composition, and has been accorded great 
praise by a number of the most famous liv- 
ing pianists. 

Florence Dillon’s first success was won as 
Violetta, and she occupies the leading space 
in the Malta Herald for December 28. The 
critic devotes a column to a discussion of 
her effects and art, in which he says: “Miss 
Dilli, who made her first appearance on the 
stage of our Theater Royal as Violetta, 
proved so splendid in the role that she 
carried us literally by storm, and roused 
the full enthusiasm of an ordinarily cold 
audience by reason of the perfect impres- 
sion she made both as a singer and an ac- 
tress. She possesses and showed to advan- 
tage a fine soprano voice of remarkably 
sweet timbre, sonorous and uniform in all 
its registers.” 

At the gala performance in honor of the 
American fleet, mentioned before, the ma- 
jority of the American officers were in at- 
tendance, and in addition the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, Sir Edward and 
Lady Merywether, Governor General Sir 
Henry Grant and Lady Grant, the Hon. 
Ashton Curzon and numerous Italian nota- 
bilities. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught not 
only stayed throughout the performance— 
a most unusual procedure, which excited 
comment—but were enthusiastic in their ex- 
pressed approval of the young American’s 
efforts. Later, the Duke sent his aide-de- 
camp with a message to her, assuring her 
that he and his Duchess both considered her 
already superior to Tetrazzini. 


From Rear Admiral Potter, of the Amer- 
ican fleet, she received, at the conclusion 
of the first part of the program, an ex- 
quisite bouquet of American beauty roses. 
In return she stepped before the footlights 
and sang, with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Both 
English and Americans joined in a thunder- 

















FLORENCE ADA DILLON 


Los Angeles Soprano Who Is Distin- 
guishing Herself Abroad 


ing salvo of shouts, huzzas and manual ap- 
plause. After this performance Miss Dil- 
lon was guest of honor at a dinner ar 
ranged for her by Sir Edward and Lady 
Merywether. | ae 


Alexander Saslavsky’s Engagements 

Alexander Saslavsky, who played recently 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall, performed the Mozart 
E-flat concerto for violin with that or- 
ganization in Montclair, N. J., on March 5. 
He also played the Vieuxtemps D minor 
concerto, the Rubinstein Romance and the 
Ries “Mobile Perpetuum” before the West- 
chester Woman’s Club on March 1. 





A course of lectures on psychological 
musical historv has been instituted at the 
Royal Veterinary Academy in Dresden. 
The innovation is applauded on all sides 
in Germany. 
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NATIONALISM IN MUSIC 


Reginald De Koven, in Magazine Article, Gives an Illuminating View 
of America’s Failure, So Far, to Establish a 
Distinctive School of Composition 


Under the title of “Nationalism in 
Music,” Reginald De Koven, well known as 
writer, critic and composer, in the North 
American Review delivers his opinions on 
the musical situation of America; its fail- 
ure to attain position as regards its com- 
posers, the failure of its composers.to at- 
tain recognition and position, and enumerat- 
ing the general reasons for America being 
such a backward child in an age of pre- 
cocity. 

He starts by deploring the fact that with 
the possible exception of MacDowell, “no 
American has struck that dominating note 
* * * which compels unquestioned and 
universal recognition,” going on to pay 
tribute to his countrymen in all other fields 
of art. 

Foremost among the reasons for this 
state of affairs he mentions the national 
characteristic of impatience, rendering im- 
possible mature and rounded achievement. 
The inclination of the solid men of the na- 
tion to consider the study of music trivial 
and unworthy, traceable to the commercial 
spirit which measures artistic work by a 
financial standard is another explanation 
offered. 

The hurry and bustle, the ceaseless ac 
tivity and strenuous energy, precluding the 
time needed for meditation, contemplation 
and development of the higher emotions, 
and the fact that the profession of music 
is not lucrative, the musician striving to- 
ward high artistic development being lucky 
to earn a living are given as causes. An- 
other is that absence, till very recently, of 
proper means for acquiring musical pro 
ficiency in this country, as well as the lack 
of musical atmosphere to create and stim- 
ulate musical thought necessary to the culti 
vation and advancement of the student. 

Mr. De Koven proceeds to discuss na- 
tional music, described as “that music whose 
individual emotions exhibit certain pecu- 
liarities more or less characteristic, dis 
tinguishing it from any other nation,” de- 
crying the absence of those characteristics 
which would give anything distinctive or na- 
tional, attributing to that the underlying 
cause for the tardy development of our mu 
sical creative ability. 

“Music to be universally recognized as 
great, must in a sense be national, and the 
best music has been written where the 
greatest amount of national feeling prevails. 
It is pretty generally admitted that the An 
glo-Saxon race is not markedly musical in 
its tendencies, and thus far this race has 
predominated in America’ This is fast dis 
appearing, effected by the enormous immi 
gration,” he continues, in part. 

The curious fact of no great national mu 
sic ever having been written among a peo 
ple of a republic is commented, as is the 
necessity of founding a national school of 
music. 


Allusion is made to the question of what 
shall be the basis and foundation of such a 
school, with the negro, Indian and Creole 
folk music named as possibilities. 

He concluded by saying: “France is the 
center of the art-producing world, due 
largely to the fact that the French people 
prefer to hear French music, to see French 
pictures and statuary, meaning in each in 
stance the works of Frenchmen—than those 
of any one else,other nation. Such a na 
tional confidence in national ability is un- 
doubtedly the greatest possible incentive 
and stimulous to artistic effort. When once 
we are willing to admit, as they do, that 
the work of Americans is and can be of 
itself good and worthy, and if found equal 
to the works of others when judged by 
similar standards, should be preferred to 
them, we shall have a better chance of de- 
veloping in this country a musical art 
which, as an outgrowth of national feel 
ing, shall be furthermore distinctly national 
because supported by national confidence 
and pride.” 


Luisa Tetrazzini’s Story 


“Music—undoubtedl; music has been the 
greatest intluence in my life,” says Luisa 
Tetrazzini in the March number of the 
Circle magazine. The great diva continues 
to say that in her youth her sister Eva 
(Signora Campanini) and music were 
synonymous, and that she was ever wish- 
ing to be a great operatic artist like her. 

At the age of six, she was using her 
remarkable power of mimicry—imitating 
her sister’s runs and trills. When but three 
years old she could sing, and at ten or 
twelve knew six operas. 

Her father was a successful dealer in 
army furnishings. As her parents were not 
musical, every effort was made to prevent 
her following the elder daughter’s example. 

Determination winning, she studied three 
months at the Lycee musicales and played 
the piano from a tiny girl. Altogether she 
has only studied the voice with teacher 
for about six months, intelligence and ap- 
plication supplying the rest of the train- 
ing, 

“If the heart be not in the work nothing 
carr be accomplished, for the heart is the 
inspiration of every really successful 
achievement,” she says. During early years 
her voice was a contralto, later flying from 
the cellar to the roof. She mentions the 
Italian saying that in such a case the voice 
returns to its childhood pitch, and that she 
may sometime be singing Ammneris and 
Asucena. 

“Il love my home; I love pretty things 
animals and flowers above all else next 
to music.” She believed singing has two 
essentials—agreeableness and to be expres 
sive. 





Richard Strauss, the richest of compos- 
ers, is now in his forty-fifth year. 
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A WAR CRY 


Franz Mantel Scores Dr. Lebert, Dr. Rieman and Dr. Hans von 
Bulow for ‘‘Darkening the Radiance of Mozart’? and “Impair- 
ing the Sublimity of Beethoven,” by Their ‘“‘Heretical Re- 
visions ” of the Works of These Great Masters ee 





~~ 





Oh, ye good old times! When those 
tone-heroes, Mozart and Beethoven, crea- 
ted and performed their immortal sonatas 
for the pianoforte, and when there was no 
Dr. Lebert, Dr. Rieman, or Dr. Hans von 
Biilow to darken the radiance of Mozart, 
or impair the sublimity of Beethoven by 
heretical revisions and a fingering which 
renders a traditional interpretation of those 
master-works impossible. 

Ye good old times! When Clementi, the 
greatest piano pedagogue of his day, em- 
bodied the teaching experience of a life- 
time in his unrivalled “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum”; when J. B. Cramer wrote his invalu- 
able “Studies,” and when there was no Tau- 
sig nor Biilow to nullify these great peda- 
gogical works, by eliminating in their edi- 
tions the most instructive and characteristic 
material and substituting for the fingering 
of the composers, a vastly different one, 
one of the modern school, which renders 
these priceless works worthless. Think of 
their audacity ! Think of their arrogance! 

Ye precious times! When Chopin the 
composer for the pianoforte, gave us his 
soul-felt lyric poems, and when there was 
no Klindworth nor Scholz to reform his 
technical laws, which must be scrupulously 
observed, as being the key to revealing 
the treasures, hidden in the great Pole’s 
wondrous music-poems! 

i do not think it worth while to mention 
the names of these ignorant vandals, who 
corrupted Clementi’s and Kuhlau’s sona- 
tinas, Hiinten’s rondos, Bertini’s studies, etc. 
These spoilers are to be excused, because 
they did not know any better. But the 
teachers who use their editions are to be 
warned, because their lot might be the 
poorhouse. Their pupils will never be able 
to play these compositions with fluency. 
Those who hear them will be disgusted, 
and their parents will justly dispense with 
the services of the unsuccessful instructor. 

The advance of civilization has abolished 
burning of heretics at the stake. 

But if, for instance, those musical here- 
sies, the editions of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Clementi, Cramer, Chopin, etc., by Dr. Le- 
bert, Dr. Riemann, Dr. Hans v. Biilow, 
Tausig, Klindworth, Scholz, etc., were 
burned publicly, such a procedure should 
cause rejoicing among al] true lovers of 
the divine art. 

Aha! All young virtuosi will sneeringly 
exclaim—“An old fossil, who could not 
keep pace with the times—who could not 
march with the procession, who feels sore 
and sour, that he has been eclipsed by the 
technical accomplishments of modern pi- 
anism.’ 

My charges against men of such reputa- 
tion surely call for proofs! 

Mozart, when he poured out his musical 
soul, evidently had in mind the noblest of 
instruments, the human voice, and not the 
inadequate piano of his time. (1 have 
played in Salzburg on the spinet and the 
grand he used, and my conviction was 
thereby strengthened.) In interpreting his 
compositions, therefore the pianist’s aim. 
should be to sing on his instrument. This 
is only possible by a strict “legato.” The 
tune production of the Lebert order, the 
stroke from the finger, instead of pressure, 
is certainly not apt to produce this desired 
character of sound. 


Beethoven’s piano compositions are not 
idiomatic, for that instrument, as the mas- 
ter’s inspiration in most instances was in- 
fluenced by the orchestra. The fingering 
of Beethoven’s sonatas by Dr. Lebert, Dr. 
Riemann and v. Bilow intend, almost ne- 
cessitate, the striking of the key by the 
fingers. The tone-quality thus produced 
cannot even resemble the tone of the vio- 
lin or horn, as was the intention of the 
composer. "We know by tradition that 
Beethoven played a “legato” of such in- 
tensity as was not known before his time. 














FRANZ MANTEL 


This desired character of sound can only 
be brought forth by a clinging, adhering, 
drawing touch. Even physical laws are op- 
posed to the so-called modern technic. Two 
positives do not agree. The piano has a 
hammer, the striking of which causes the 
sound. To manipulate the finger in the 
same manner violates a natural principle. 
Only a drawing movement, and not a strik- 
ing one, can produce the effect so much 
desired: the “Beethoven Legato.” 

Dr. Riemann is unquestionably a learned 
man, who justly has won renown by his 
didactic works, relating to musical theory. 
His exposition is plastic and comprehensi- 
ble. His treatment of the scientific side of 
music is authoritative. It is, however, in- 
comprehensible to me how his theoretical 
knowledge can qualify the Doctor to give 
practical advice to the pianist. If I should 
desire to recite in public I would not seek 
the instruction of a professor of literature, 
but that of an actor or elocutionist, the 
master of the art, and not of the science. 
That Dr. Riemann does not master the art 
of piano playing is evidenced by the absurd, 
unattainable fingering he used in his Mo- 
zart or Beethoven editions. Even if it 
could be mastered, it would always be im- 
possible with it to bring about the quality 
of tone, indispensable when performing 
Mozart’s or Beethoven’s sonatas. There is 
one authority on the fingering of Mozart’s 
piano compositions, and that is Hummel. 
I refer to Hummel’s fingering, and not his 
alteration of Mozart’s compositions—for 
the latter, an anathema! 

Another ingenious reform introduced by 
Dr. Riemann is the use of the slur, for 
indicating the musical phrase. Since 
Liszt, the tie is or was employed to mark 
the articulation and interpunctuation. It 


is very essential for the piano scholar to 
know how many sounds he has to connect, 
in one effort, in one motion, just as well 
as the singer must be aware how many 
tones he has to sing in one breath, or the 
violinist be informed which notes are to be 
played in one bowing. To apply the slur 
for pointing out the phrase is not only 
erroneous and perplexing, but superfluous. 
No pupil can learn phrasing and concen- 
tration of a sonata without the aid of a 
master, and for the latter, if he be deserv- 
ing of the name, indications in this respect 
are unnecessary. 

Without a doubt the most dangerous of 
the heretics is Dr. Hans v. Bulow. Hardly 
ever was there a piano virtuoso (I am 
gracious enough to concede that title to 
him) who was possessed of such high in- 
tellectual qualities, and of such a thorough 
and universal education, as v. Biilow. This 
accomplishment naturally enabled him to 
present his false doctrines in such a con- 
vincing manner that, it is to be regretted, 
many who are less courageous than I con- 
sider it presumptuous to oppose him, 

But, be not afraid! Music is the lan- 
guage of the heart, which lies one octave 
lower than the intellect. If music had 
its sole source in the power of understand- 
ing, then it were the domain of the pro- 
fessors and musical doctors only, and that 
would be a calamity! 

“The Last Rose of Summer,” “Robin 
Adair,” “Annie Laurie,” “In einem kiihlen 
Grunde,” “Heute Scheid ich,” “’Way 
Down Upon the S’wanee River” have like- 
ly not been composed by professors or 
musical zsthetics, but I take the liberty to 
place them above the musical creations (?) 
of Lebert or Bulow. 

According to my opinion, then, it is not 
obligatory to have a Dr. prefixed to one’s 
name before being acknowledged as a cre- 
ative or reproductive artist. This, how- 
ever, does not intend to convey the idea 
that the musician is excused from learning 
his A. B. C, He should, on the contrary, be 
advised to endeavor to master several lan- 
guages. Music emanates from the heart— 
true! But the intellect is the refinery, and, 
therefore, it is indispensable for the 
executing artist to cultivate his mental 
faculties. 

I had to summon up all my moral cour- 
age lesore I decided to take a stand against 
v. Bulow, because as a pianist he evinced 
artistic earnestness and nobility of mind. 
He never put himself in the foreground, 
but always subordinated his ability to the 
intentions of the composer. Furthermore, 
he was an advocate and apostle of Richard 
Wagner, at a time when that genius was 
decried by the foremost critics and mu- 
sicians. His whole career demonstrated 
his unselfishness, his desire to propagate 
the highest ideals, and his profound knowl- 
edge in matters musical. Notwithstanaing 
his merits, he cannot escape severe criti- 
cism for disavowing Beethoven in one re- 
spect, which is to the pianist of great 
moment. Beethoven had declared J. B. 
Cramer’s études the best equipment for the 
performer of his sonatas. He edited a 
number of them himself (but not like Bii- 
low, with a different fingering from that 
of the composer) and recommended the 
same to Czerny, the teacher of his nephew. 
Perhaps it appears to many, not intimately 
acquainted with the art of piano playing, 
like shooting wtih cannon balls at sparrows, 
if I severely arraign a man of such mental 
capacity and unquestioned merits as v. 
Bulow, for fingering Beethoven sonatas in 
a manner which does not correspond with 
that of the composer. Those who are 
versed in this subject will consider my at- 
titude justified. 

Artistic piano playing depends to a great 
measure on proper fingering. The guiding 
rule on this point was, in the days of Bee- 
thoven, the undivided hand. What can be 
executed with five consecutive fingers must 
not be done with 1, 2, 3, 1, 2. An example 


is furnished by the fingering of the D 
minor sonata, op. 31, No. 2, by Czerny 
(who certainly was aware of the compos- 
er’s intention), and by that of the so- 
called modern revisionists, including Le- 
bert, Bulow and Riemann. Undoubtedly 
it is imperative that the works of Bee- 
thoven be performed in the spirit of the 
composer. I hold that it is an impossibil- 
ity to do so with the system of fingering 
adopted by Lebert, Biilow and others. 

Unfortunately, the heresy of the men- 
tioned revisers has found believers among 
the professors of piano playing at all the 
leading conservatories of Europe and 
among prominent teachers in this country. 
This is the reason that, since Rubinstein, 
we have had only one interpreter of Bee- 
thoven, Eugene d’Albert. Nay, more, I 
assert that pianism (not to be confounded 
with music) stands to-day far below where 
it stood in the days of Hummel, Thalberg, 
Dreischock, Doehler, etc., not to mention 
the names of Liszt or Rubinstein, and that 
only this erroneous system, to produce the 
sound on the piano with a striking instead 
of a drawing motion, is the logical conse- 
quence of this regrettable state. 

Chopin has suffered a like fate to Bee- 
thoven, at the hands of Klindworth, Scholz, 
Mikuli. But here Theodor Kullak came 
to the rescue, whose editions of Chopin are 
as masterful as those of Weber and Schu- 
bert by Liszt. 

Bilow, by his superior intellect, his bit 
ing sarcasm, his great ability and success 
as conductor, his virtuosity as a pianist 
(which he acquired on different lines from 
those he laid down for others), and his 
immense répertoire, is the most dangerous 
apostle of this false doctrine. He could 
even dare to call the greatest living piano 
teacher, Leschetizky, a charlatan, with im- 
punity. He could venture to ignore the 
Beethoven editions of Czerny and Mos- 
cheles, prepared with the consent of the 
composer, and not be called to account, 
so high was he held in esteem and so 
much was he feared. 

So, to the thousands of piano scholars 
and to the multitude of listeners, this sub- 
ject is of the greatest importance. I 
would readily follow the sequence of 
my “War Cry,” and do a war-dance, if 
the heretical works of Dr. Lebert, Dr. Rie- 
mann, Dr. v. Biilow, Mikuli, Klindworth 
and Scholz were publicly burned. 

The radiance of Mozart, the sublimity of 
Beethoven, the lyrical charm of Chopin 
would probably delight us again, as in the 
days when these tone-heroes performed 
their own creations, And this time must 
dawn upon us. These geniuses must be 
accorded the reverence to be heard in the 
style desired by themselves. 

When the piano composer, who is a su- 
perior of Chopin, appears and demands 
that the passages of his works must be 
played with the first and fifth fingers only, 
and the treble part with the left foot, his 
will be done! 

But until then, grant to those who reign, 
to Mozart, Becthoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, the prerogative 
that their works be given as they them- 
selves intended they should be. 

Only the editions of such pedagogues as 
Czerny, Kullak, and of such virtuosi as 
Moscheles and Liszt, who evince a _ thor- 
ough understanding of the technical prin- 
ciples which held good in the days of the 
great masters, who by their pedagogic and 
pianistic deeds could convince, should be 
considered by the teacher and by the pi- 
anist to be authoritative. 

FRANZ MANTEL. 
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KAUFMAN QUARTET AT 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Auxiliary Club Offers Agreeable Cham- 
ber Music Entertainment at Fifth 
Cooper Union Concert 


Music partisans found the happy medium 
of instruction and pleasure at the fifth con- 
cert of the Auxiliary Club of the People’s 
Symphony given at Cooper Union, New 
York, last Friday evening. 

Following the ever-popular explanations 
of the different compositions made by Con- 
ductor Franz X. Arens, the Kaufman Quar- 
tet opened the concert with Beethoven’s 
Quartet in G major. A salvo of hand- 
clappings ensued, after which came the 
lovely “Faust” fantasie for violin and pi- 
ano, by Wieniawski, played by Maurice 
Kaufman, assisted by Miss Vojace. Both 
artists found themselves in happy quarters 
in this number, and as the saying goes, 
played “for all they were worth,” which is 
far from being a depreciative term. 

Last but not least was Dvoérak’s Quintet 
for piano and strings, with Miss Leta Hart- 
ley at the piano, which was played accord- 
ing to the evening’s standard. 

The students are workers to whom the 
People’s Symphony caters proved them- 
selves grateful for the advantages offered, 
and although the hall at Cooper Union seats 
over fifteen hundred, many willingly stood, 
and it was a rarity to see any one leave 
before the finis. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will appear at the 
next concert to be given April 0. 


SINGS FOR LOTUS CLUB 





Mary Garden on Program Given on 
“Ladies’ Day” 


The first “Ladies’ Day” of the Lotus 
Club was held last Thursday in the new 
building at No. 110 West Fifty-seventh 
street, which was filled to overflowing. 

Mary Garden, who was the last artist on 
the program, sang Wagner’s “Traume,” an 
aria from “La Tosca,” and some French 
songs, all of them so much to the liking of 
the five hundred women present that en- 
ame to an end only when Dr. W. W. 


cores c ( 
Walker, of the Music Committee, locked 
the piano and carried off the key. Follow- 


ing the music there was an informal re- 
ception for the prima donna. 

Some excellent music was also furnished 
by Leo Schulz, ’cellist; Mme. Lhévinne, pi- 
anist; Estelle Liebling, soprano, who sang 
the “Nightingale Air” from “The Marriage 
of Jeanette,” with a flute obbligato by M. 
Lufsky; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Max Liebling, ac- 
companist. There was so much applause 
for every one that the printed program 
represented only about half the good music 
heard. 


Enjoys Every Number of It 
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Philadelphia Pianist Exploits Works 
of MacDowell in European Recitals 

















LUCIE MAWSON 


This Philadelphia Pianist Is Well Known in London as a Teacher and Concert 
Artist 


Lonpvon, March 1.—One of the busiest pi- 
ano teachers in London is Lucie Mawson, 
of Philadelphia, who has also had an inter- 
esting concert career. Miss Mawson start- 


ed her piano study as a child under her 
sister’s instruction, and as quite a young 
girl went to New York for two years’ fur- 
ther preparation under Albert Parsons, 
after which she came abroad and spent four 
years in Berlin, under Oscar Raif privately, 
though as he was connected with the 
Kaiser’s High School for Music, she went 
there for ensemble and orchestra classes. 
During this time she also studied harmony 
and composition with Stolzenburg. She 
made her début in Berlin, and then left 
to take up concert work at home. Her 
first appearance was in Philadelphia, where 
Schumann concerto with 
orchestra, and a group of soli, 

She then gave a recital in New York at 
Steinway Hall, which was so well received 


that she continued in concert work 
throughout the country. In Italy, she 
played a number of times for Sgambati, 
who was much pleased over her rendering 
of several of his own compositions. She 
also played some MacDowell pieces for 
Sgambati, who expressed much pleasure in 
hearing these for the first time. 

Miss Mawson then came to London to 
settle, and gave several recitals at Beck- 
stein and A£olian halls. At one of these 
recitals she introduced MacDowell’s so- 
nata Tragica to the London public, which 
caused much favorable comment by the 
critics and drew forth a delightful letter 
of thanks to Miss Mawson from MacDow- 
ell, who was then occupying the chair of 
music at Columbia University. 

Miss Mawson has a large residence studio 
at No. 41-A Cathcart road, South Ken- 
sington, in which she gives studio recitals 
in conjunction with other local musicians. 
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Christine Miller a Popular Recitalist 


Christine Miller’s great success in recital 
programs this season has been instrumental 
in the booking of five new dates within the 
past few days for this busy artist. On 
March 8 and 9 Miss Miller sang at mu- 
sicales at Plainfield and Newark, N. J., and 








What the Opera Stars Charge 


In arranging for a private entertainment 
recently the prices of a dozen or more 
grand opera stars for singing at such 
an entertainment were obtained. 

They were as follows: 


SCHUBERT CLUB IN 
MENDELSSOHN CONCERT 


Louis Arthur Russell Directs Com- 
poser’s Works in Newark, N. J.— 
Excellent Soloists 


Newark, N. J., March 7.—The Schubert 
Oratorio Society, Louis Arthur Russell, 
conductor, observed the centenary of Felix 
Mendelssohn with a concert of that com- 
poser’s works on March 3. The assisting 
soloists were Florence Austin, violinist; 
Frederick Wheeler, bass; Mrs. Jessie Mar- 
shall, soprano, and George Gillette, tenor. 
The program contained portions of the 
“Elijah,” two mayvements of the violin con- 
certo, and other numbers. The accompani- 
ments were played by a small orchestra. 

The best choral work was done in the 
“Elijah,” the voices blending well and the 
tonal shading being creditable. The entire 
ensemble portion of the program was 
marked. by excellent singing, for which 
much credit should be given to Mr. Russell, 
who directed with authority. The soloists 
in the oratorio interpretated their parts ac- 
cording to the well-known traditions of the 
work, winning the commendation of the 
large audience for their excellent singing. 
Frederick Wheeler should be _ especially 
mentioned because of the dramatic spirit 
which he infused into his readings. 

Florence Austin returned to this city after 
an absence of some years, and repeated her 
former successes. She made a profound 
impression in the movements from the con- 
certo, and was recalled several times. Her 
playing displayed beautiful tone, adequate 
technic, and maturity of conception. 





GABRILOWITSCH WINS RECALLS 


Russian Pianist Turns People Away in 
Minneapolis Appearance 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 7.-—Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, the Russian pianist, played at the 
last Sunday afternoon popular concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 28, to a crowded house, from which 
many were turned away. He was recalled 
many times after the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo in B flat minor, which he played with 
wonderful breadth and fire. 

The orchestra, under Emil Oberhoffer, ac- 
companied in superb style. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch also played “Das 
Abends,” by Schumann; “Minuet in B mi- 
nor,” by Schubert, and a “Rhapsodie,” by 
Brahms, which gave him an opportunity to 
display his lovely tone and musical feeling. 

The orchestra was in fine form and ren- 


dered Grieg’s “March of Homage,” from 
‘Sigurd Jorsalfor”’;4 “Phedre” overture, 
by Massenet, and thé? “Bacchanale,” from 
“Tannhauser,” brilliantly. 
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A Composer’s Difficulty in Receiving a 
Hearing 


PittssurG, March I, 1909. 
To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 


Your article on “Lincoln and Music” has 
been read with the keenest of interest and 
the deepest emotion and a feeling of sin- 
cere gratitude. It is such a timely expres- 
sion of truth, so forcibly and aptly put forth 
and it is of such great importance to the 
musical future of this country that it seems 
like a trumpet cal] to arms to all sincere 
American musicians, especially to compos- 
ers. 

The spirit of “Service,” of which you 
speak, so powerfully typified in Lincoln, 
should be an inspiration to every genuine 
American. For many years the thoughts 
which you have so nobly expressed have 
been the foundation of my own creed of 
life, for as a boy I heard Lincoln speak 
and gazed upon his face after his assassina- 
tion. My devotion to his character is 
testified by the book “Lincoln in Story,” 
a copy of which you have. It was written 
in the hope of being of some service, cost 
many months of research, but has brought 
me no profit whatever, 

It was also with the hope of serving my 
country and in some small measure aiding 
my fellow musicians to a sort of new decla- 
ration of musical independence that last 
Spring I laid every other interest aside and 
devoted myself to the composition of the 
new Lincoln Centennial Symphony. The 
themes of the first part, however, elbowed 
themselves out of the strictly symphonic 
forms, somewhat, so that I feel impelled 
now to designate it as a Symphonic Fanta- 
sia. 

The brief excerpts and description which 
you so generously exploited in your valu- 
able paper give but a very faint idea of 
the magnitude of the work, and, indeed, 
since that-time it has been considerably 
elaborated and, I trust, improved. 

Not trusting to my own enthusiasm, I 
submitted the score to several of our best 
musicians, who were able to read it, and, 
without an exception, it met with their in- 
stant approval, but for some unaccountable 
reason the conductors throughout the Unit- 
ed States have utterly ignored the work. 
You may well imagine my chagrin and 
disappointment, and I may be pardoned for 
feeling that our conductors are so entirely 
foreign that their sympathies for our na- 
tional life, or appreciations for our aspira- 
tions as a nation are utterly wanting. 

It seems to me that this attitude would 
not be tolerated in any other country than 
this, and I cannot believe that if these men 
had the faintest conception of the deep af- 
fection, reverence and admiration, almost 


amounting to awe, which the name of Lin- 
coln inspires in the breast of every true 
American, that they would have the hardi- 
hood to ignore a serious work of art, writ- 
ten in homage to his meamory. 

It is an open secret here that these highly 
paid conductors who “crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knees, where thrift may fol- 
low fawning” while in this country, as 
soon as they return to their native land 
scoff and ridicule the rich patrons who 
furnish them their pay, calling them “Amer- 
ican swine.” ‘Thus, the American com- 
poser is treated with contempt in this 
country, and the rich patrons with contempt 
in Europe. How long will this unjust and 
intolerable treatment be endured? That is 
the serious question—and your article points 
the way to a possible solution of the prob- 
lem, namely, a union of the Americans in 
self-defense. 

I do not ask for myself any favoritism 
whatever, and believe that every work of 
art should stand on its own merits, but it 
is unfair to American composers to ostra- 
cize them completely from the programs 
of the symphony societies, where they should 
be placed in juxtaposition with other com- 
posers. It is unfair to say we have no 
American composers, when the conductors 
will not even look at their scores. It is 
again unfair to merely glance at a score 
and condemn it without having it tried with 
the orchestra. For the American composer 
I ask no favor from our foreign friends, 
but we have a right to demand a fair trial 
and an equal chance with our European 
contemporaries. Isn’t it about time our 
people realize this position? Still our 
American patrons are chiefly to blame for 
this condition. They continually demand 
curiosities from abroad and are unwilling 
to hear a serious work by an American 
composer unless he is dead. 

To illustrate: When my third symphony, 
“The Tempest,” was about completed, | 
showed the score to Anton Seidl (the only 
conductor I have ever known willing to 
look with unprejudiced mind at a score of 

American composer), and he said if I 
would complete it he would produce it be- 
fore the Seidl Society, Brooklyn. The work 
was finished, parts copied at great expense 
and delivered to him. Some months later 
in the season | met him and asked “How 
about the symphony?” He replied, with 
hanging head, that the society would not 
let him put it on the program. 

The work was later produced by the 
Manuscript Society, received an ovation, 
was praised by Reginald De Koven in the 
New York World, but because it was writ- 
ten by an American it has never been played 
at any of the symphony concerts. It ap- 
pears, then, that the patrons of these con- 
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certs are largely to blame. Can you arouse 
them to a sense of this injustice? What 
right have they to expect a composer to 
do serious work when they refuse to listen 
to it? 

In conclusion, let me thank you for the 
sturdy and eloquent attitude you have taken 
in defense of the American composer, and 
any movement looking toward a union of 
our native talent will receive the hearty 
support of many others of your readers as 
well as your sincere friend and servant, 

Srras G. Pratt. 


“Character-Tone” 
New York, March 5, 1909. 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

I was very much impressed by the read- 
ing of an editorial which appeared in your 
paper of February 28, entitled “Character- 
tone.” In my opinion the author of this 
article displays a comprehension of the 
voice which is far-reaching, true, and ideal. 
“Character-tone” is what singers should 
strive to attain. The mere “tone” with- 
out “character,” beautiful as it may be, is 
at best a noise or a tone. The human 
voice has a higher aim, or should have, than 
to strive to utter tone, even bird-like tone. 
The voice is the vehicle of the mind; it 
is to convey audibly the inner man, the 
thoughts, sentiments, emotions or soul. The 
cultivation of breath muscles and tone can- 
not create “character-tone,’ any more than 
the planting of corn can produce wheat. 
The utterance of beautiful thoughts, sen- 
timents, and feelings, which make “char- 
acter-tone” do not emanate from breath 
muscles and throat; they have their source 
in the soul, the heart, the intelligence, the 
mind. Tone is the result of the sentiment 
or emotion we wish to express in song as 
it is in speech. 

To attain the 
should be trained on the 
stead of on the “tone.” 

Maric Pernet McCarty. 

[Whatever effect the development of 
character has upon vocal tone, the writer 
of the above letter should not forget that 
the writer of “Character-tone” nad a more 
far-reaching idea to present; namely, that 
a singer’s artistic character should have a 
tone to it. A singer should know himselt; 
that is, his mind, and not merely his vocal 
capacity—and should concentrate more and 
more upon the interpretation of works 
closely related in spirit to his own largest 
character, until his character, as revealed 
in his art, has a unity, a meaning, a tone to 
it—Ed. Musicat AMERICA. ] 


“character-tone” singers 
“character” in 


Organ Recitals at Columbia 
New York, March 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I have followed with persistency the or- 
gan recitals given at Columbia University, 
and it is painful to realize the superficiality 
(not to say stupidity) of these perform- 
ances. Not alone are they absolutely un- 
musical, but, considering them from the 
point of view of execution alone, they are 
lamentable. 

Those who are invited to enlighten the 
people to develop their appreciation of the 
beauties of the art are not organists. [hey 
may be good choir leaders and can accom- 
pany hymns, but these are not qualifications 
warranting their assumption of the rank 
of organ  virtuosi. their technic is 
wretched; they make a mess of anything 
they attempt, and as for their interpreta 
tion, one would think that they had not 
any musical education, for even in the sim- 
plest compositions one looks in vain for an 
idea. 

There is no phrasing of rythm, neither 
form nor meaning. These organists are no 
doubt too busy with their church work to 
devote any time to the preparation of their 
recitals, but they should know their short- 
comings, and refuse such engagements. An 
opportunity would then be given to the 
students, graduates of different music 
schools. These young men and women are 
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in full possession of their talent, and they 
have at their command a répertoire of 
works of real merit, which would be a 
revelation to those who follow organ re- 
citals. 

No opportunity is given to these, because 
they have not yet made their name, but 
what chance have they? Actually, these so- 
called organists belittle their instrument, 
and drag the standard into the mud. 

I ask you, in behalf of the young and 
promising organists, to insert this in your 
valuable paper, for they need encourage- 
ment and are indeed worthy of it. With 
thanks and best wishes, 

GRADUATE. 


Poe in American Music 
Werrpwoop, LONGFIELD, KENT, 
ENGLAND, Feb. 28, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In your issue of February 13, which 
has just reached me, Arthur Farwell 
has an article on “Poe in American Music.” 
He cites certain American composers who 
have been influenced by Poe, and asks for 
further information on the subject. 

My setting of Poe’s “Raven” for chorvs 
and orchestra is, as far as I am aware, the 
most important work yet inspired by our 
poet, taking nearly an hour in performance. 
This was first performed in 1907, and was 
done last year at the Middlebrough festi 
val here in England by a chorus of 350 
voices and the Hallé (Hans Richter’s) Or 
chestra. It was given last month at the 
Poe centenary in Los Angeles, Cal., and 
with such success that the last part had to 
be repeated. 


My setting of five of Poe’s poems, 
“Helen, thy beauty is to me” (perhaps the 
best-known of all my songs); “Beloved, 


amid the earnest woes,” “At morn, at noon, 
at twilight dim’; “Eldorado,” and “Fair 
River” appeared in Igor. 
Thanking you for giving space 
lines. Yours sincerely, 
BERTRAM SHAPLEIGH. 


The Best Musical Paper in Existence 
Nice, France, March 3, 1909. 
To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

I have read your paper every week with 
the greatest pleasure. I enclose check for 
my subscription. I could hardly be with 
out it. It is the best musical paper in ex- 
istence, for I know them all, as I have 
them all sent to me by my numerous op- 


eratic friends all over the world. 
J. Hartt. 


to these 


A young English composer who gave 
a recital of his own works in London the 
other day placed this sarcastic notice at 
the foot of the program: “As no encores 
will be required, none will be given.” 
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CONSTANTINO WINS 
PHILADELPHIA’S FAVOR 
IN GOUNOD’S “FAUST” 














—Photo Copyright by Mishkin. 
Florencio Constantino as “Faust” 


The splendid rendition of the ever beau- 
tiful music of Gounod’s “Faust” in Phila- 
delphia last week was made memorable by 
the appearance of the great Spanish tenor, 
Florencio Constantino, in the title rdle. 
His impersonation of the character of 
Faust is one of the most remarkable ever 
seen, 

The Philadelphia Bulletin says: “The 
Faust of Constantino approaches the ideal. 
It is the most refined, artistic and alto- 
gether the best interpretation of this char- 
acter given here since the days ,of Jean 
de Reszké. Constantino is handsome, de- 
bonair and ingratiating as the rejuvinated 
Faust, acting with ease and understanding, 
while his sympathetic voice of real tenor 
quality is heard to the best advantage. The 
“Salve Dimora” was exquisitely sung. 





Final Knapp Band Concert 

Knapp’s Band again pleased in their con 
cert at the Belasco Theater last Sunday 
evening. The three soloists were Dorothy 
Hoyle, violin; May Corrine, soprano, and 
Ulrich Gingras, piccolo. All three earned 
equal commendation. The program in- 
cluded the “William Tell” overture; “Pas 
des Echarpes” and “Variations,” Chami- 
nade; aria from “Lakme” and czardas from 


suite, “Nell Gwyn,” 
German; excerpts from “La Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli; “Gypsy Dance,” Nachez, and 
“The Birth of Liberty,” Bennet. 

The members of this organization were 
among the many who suffered as the re- 
sult of insufficient traffic facilities in han- 
dling the huge inaugural crowds at Wash- 
ington following that event. The mu- 
sicians were forced to remain on the sta- 
tion platform from ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning ’till six in the morning, during which 
time two men died from exposure. Luckily 
the women soloists of the band, among 
whom is Mrs. Florence Drake Le Roy, 
were not present on the trip. 


“Coppelia,” Délibes; 





ROUSING RECEPTION 
FOR FILIPINO BAND 





Constabulary Organization from Island 
Possessions Cheered at Two 
Concerts 


The Filipino Constabulary Band of Ma 
nila, which was organized at the sugges- 
tion of President Taft, when he was Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines, and which 
occupies a place in relation to the insular 
government at Manila similar to that of the 
Marine Band in Washington, gave two con- 
certs in the Hippodrome last Sunday. Judg- 
ing by the applause, they had not come 
thirteen thousand miles to play at Taft's 
inaugural in vain, the “little brown men” 
making as excellent impression as to artistic 
ability as they did in appearance, dressed 
in their natty uniforms. 

The members of the band number eighty- 
six, and range in age from seventeen to 
fifty-seven, and among them are musicians 
who seven years ago had never even heard 
of the instruments they now play. 

The members of the band are all enlisted 
men of the constabulary, an organization 
officered mainly by Americans, and all are 
of pure Filipino blood. 

The programs at the two concerts show 
the kind of music they are capable of per- 


forming. Among the numbers rendered in 
the afternoon were the “Aida” grand 
march; “William Tell” overture; Pade- 


rewski’s Minuet, No. 1, and excerpts from 
“Lucia.” In the evening the “Tannhauser” 
overture, Ponchielli’is “Dance of _ the 
Hours,” Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” 
and other classics were agreeably played. 

The band is just as familiar with the 
popular marches and other compositions of 
the day as it is with classical works. On 
Monday evening the band played at the 
Academy in Brooklyn. It is now on tour 
visiting New England, after which it will 
head West, en route for home. It is pos 
sible that a return engagement will be 
played in New York. Captain Walter H. 
Loving, a well-known army musical con- 
ductor, is the leader. A number of the men 
are soloists. 





Bach Pianoforte School Recital 


Boston, March 10.—A recital was given 
last evening by fourteen pupils of the Bach 
Pianoforte School, Henry Dellafield, di 
rector. Those who took part included: 
Dorothy Nolan, Lena Ford, May MacDon 
ald, Hazel Swann, Arthur Moore, Clara 
Loitman, Marion Frank, Bella Cunning 
ham, Bella Gordon, Clara Goldman, Eliza 
beth Gleason, Helen Downey and Fanny 
Adleman. 1’. oe 8 
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From Left to Right: The Superintendent of the Original Copper Mine, Butte, Mont., 


Known as “Tom, the Boss”: 


Anne Ford, Pianist; 


May Mukle, ’Cellist; H. 


Godfrey Turner, Manager of the Powell Trio; Mme. Maud Powell and Mrs. 


Edna B. Jones 


Concert artists whose routes take them through Butte, Mont., often enjoy the 


rare experience of descending the 
country. 
Metropolitan 
drop. 
the accompanying illustration. 
pany. 


stars, who 


Opera 


Original 
Not long ago Musica America published a picture showing a group of 
miners’ i 
The latest musical celebrities to undertake the descent are represented in 
They are members of the Maud Powell Trio com- 


donned 


Copper Mine in that section of the 


clothes to make this sensational 





CONCERT BY HAHN QUARTET 





Philadelphia Organization Scores in New 
York Appearance 


Che studio of August Franzen, at No. 222 
Central Park, South, was the 
concert by the Hahn String 
Philadelphia, last Sunday. 

The program began with Tschaikowsky’s 
Quartet, op. 11, which was heartily applaud 
ed. William Schmidt, the ’cellist member 
of the quartet, followed with a Chopin 
composition. 

Although handicapped by a severe cold 
Marguerite Dunlap delighted in Grieg’s “Ich 
liebe dich,” which was encored_ with 
Beach’s “Year’s at the Spring.” Deciding 
that to continue under the circumstances 
might incur serious damage to her voice, 
she then abandoned her next selection, 
making way for a worthy substitute in 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, whose songs 
were well received, 

Miriam Reynolds concluded the perform 
ance with three pianoforte selections by 
Vasa Suk. 

The other members of the quartet, name- 
ly, Frederick E. Hahn, first violin; Lucius 
Cole, second violin, and Harry Meyer, 
viola, pleased with the evenness of their 
performance. 


scene of a 
Quartet. of 





Mary Angell Plays for Cabinet Member 


Cuicaco, March 8.—Mary Angell, the pi 


anist, played a recital at the Lake Shore 
Drive home of Mrs. Potter Palmer at a 
small affair given one day last week in 


honor of Franklin MacVeagh, prior to his 
leaving Chicago for Washington, D. C., 
where he is to enter the cabinet of Presi 
dent Taft Miss Angell’s playing created 
a most favorable impression. 





REYNOLDS TRIO CONCERT 


Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, Soprano, As- 
sisting Artist in Boston 


foston, March &8.—The Helen Reynolds 
Trio, assisted by Bertha Wesselhoeft 
Swift, soprano, gave a concert in Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall last Friday evening. 
Che program was as follows: 


Variations, Opus 121 a, Beethoven; Andante 
espressivo from Trio in C minor, Mendelssohn; 
Trio in D major, Sinding; and these songs: “‘Nous 
marchions cette nuit’ from “Paul et Virginie,”’ 
Masse; “Down in the Forest,’’ Ronald; “Es ist 
kein Berg so hoch,” Hildach; “La Belle du Roi,” 
Holmes; “A. Maiden Yonder Sings,’’ Sibelius; 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,’’ Whelpley. 


There was a large and enthusiastic audi- 


ence and both the trio and Miss Swift 

were heartily applauded for,an excellent 

performance. D. en Ee 
There were forty-five new operas pro 


duced in Italy in the year 1908, 
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tered Bride” was announced for last Fri- 
day one of the first telephone conversations 
held by Max Hirsch of the Metropolitan 
Opera House ran: 

“Hello, is this the Metropolitan?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I want two seats reserved for 
‘The Bartender’s Bride.’”—N. Y. Sun. 

* * * 








An opera répertoire company was taking 
“Shank’s mare” into a small Ohio town, 
where they were billed to play “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The tenor approached the manager, 
who strode moodishly ahead on the ties. 











Daughter: This piano is really my very : 
own, isn’t it, pa? “Boss,” he said, “I’ve got to have fifteen 
Pa: Yes, my dear! cents.” 5 
Daughter: And when I marry I can take Fifteen cents? growled the manager. 
“You're always yelling for money! What 


it with me, can’t 1? 

Pa: Certainly! But don’t tell anybody. 

It might spoil your chances! 
x * * 

He (at the opera): Just going out for 
a little fresh air, my dear. 

She: A slight draught, you mean. 

a oe 

“I’m sure my daughter is going to make 
a great singer some day.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, she’s: always quarreling with her 
mother, who tells me it is absolutely im- 
possible to manage her.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


do you want fifteen cents for?” 

“What do I want fifteen cents for?” re- 
peated he of the bland tones, bitterly. “I 
want it for a shave, that’s what I want it 
for. I can’t sing Romeo with five days’ 
black beard on my face.” 

“Oh, well,” said the manager, “you won’t 
get no fifteen cents. We'll change the bill 
to ‘Othello.’ ” 

* * * 

Melba, describing Australia in an inter- 
view, said 

“My fellow countrymen are like your 
Westerners of the ’70’s, They have a de- 
licious humor and a mocking scepticism. 

“The Bishop of Ballarat rode one night 
into a little township of his diocese that 
he had never visited before. It was late 
and rainy. The only building with a light 
in it was the office of the local paper, and 
the Bishop knocked on the door with his 
crop stick. 

“‘Hello below!’ cried a voice, and a head 
popped out of the window above. 

“‘T am the Bishop of Ballarat,’ said the 
prelate mildly. ‘Will you be so good as to 
direct me to a hotel?’ 

“From the roomful of compositors came 
a loud burst of laughter, and another man 
stuck out his head and said to the Bishop 
in a tone of kindly reproof: 

“*Took here, old man, you’ve had about 
enough hotel for one night! Go on home 
and go to bed, or you'll get run in as sure 


* * * 

Paderewski split a finger nail while play- 
ing on the piano in Pittsburg the other day. 
We expected this. It has long been our 
prophecy that some day, like the worm, the 
poor abused piano would turn and strike 
back.—Eschange. ~* 

e ave 

“Do you think it is an advantage for a 
young singer to ~o abroad to study?” 

“T dunno as it’s any advantage,” answered 
Mr. Cumrox, “but it’s mighty considerate 
of the home folks and the neighbors.”— 
Washington Star. 

* * * 

Although New York has never had more 
opera than at present and we are being con- 
stantly told that our public is opera mad, 
there are still some who are far from opera 





educated. When the new opera “The Bar- as shootin’.’”—Boston Herald. 
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NERVOUS COLLAPSE 
CAUSED BY “ELEKTRA’ 


Frau Plaichinger’s Struggles with 
the Role in Berlin—Schumann- 
Heink Popular 


Bertin, March 1.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s European managers, the Wolf Con- 
cert Agency, cannot find days enough to 
gratify all the demands for concert dates for 
the great prima donna. Between times Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is very busy with her ac- 
companist, Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann, ar- 
ranging new concert programs and seeking 
out new and interesting works for the 
American public. She has been very suc- 


cessful and expects to introduce many new 
and beautiful pieces by young American 
and European composers little known in the 
States. 

“Elektra” didn’t fare as well in Berlin 
as it did in Dresden. It had twice been 
billed for its début and was as often post- 
poned. Rumor has it that the singers were 
having trying times. Frau Plaichinger, who 
sings Elektra, is reported on the verge of a 
nervous collapse and has hysterical crying 
spells at the rehearsals. The question may 
well be asked, does true art aim to ennoble, 
edify and give pleasure, or is its mission to 
unstring. people and cause hysterics and 
weeping? 

The Komische Oper produced Chabrier’s 
burlesque opera, “Lazuli,” recently, but it is 
hardly worthy of that institution. The 
work, however, is a couple of hours’ of pure 
pleasure and the Komische Oper gave it 
an admirable production with first-class 
artists and gorgeous stage settings. 

Cornelia Rider-Possart, an artist with an 
imperfect technique, some temperamental 
ability and magnificent stage appearance, 
played Schumann’s piano concerto in A 
minor and Rubinstein’s piano concerto in 
D minor with the Philharmonic orchestra, 
under Oscar Fried, in the Beethoven Saal 
last Saturday evening. Her distinguished 
father-in-law, Herr Ernst von Possart, the 
eminent German actor and reader, gave a 
superb hearing of Schiller’s ballad, “Kas- 
sandra,” with an orchestra accompaniment 
by Max Schillings. 

Tilly Koenen, the ever-popular Dutch 
lieder singer, gave another one of her 
charming song recitals in Mozart Saal, re- 
cently. The classical composers were well 
represented on the program and two lesser- 
known moderns—C. Van Renner and H. 
Van Eyken. The Van Renner groups of lit- 
tle songs, four in number, were heartily 
encored and demanded again. They were 
“Teevisite,” “Poppengedoe,” “Kyk zoo’n 
lustig spannetje” and “Een dansje.” The 
Van Eyken songs, “Die Geister am Mum- 
milsee” and “Lied der Valkyre,” are big dra- 
matic numbers and are dedicated to Tilly 
Koenen. ‘“Wiegenlied” and “Cacilie,” by 
Richard Strauss, closed the program. 

Max Pauer, the pianist from the Stutt- 
gart Conservatory, gave the first of two 
piano evenings in Beethoven Saal, Thurs- 
day evening. He played Beethoven’s so- 
nata in G major, Brahms’s “Four Balla- 
den,” a Bach fantasie, “Drei Etuden,” by 
Scarlatti; Haydn’s “Andante with Var.” in 
F minor; six songs without words by Men- 
delssohn, two preludes by Rachmaninoff, 
and closed with Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and C 
minor polonaise. 





Ambassador and Mrs. Dr. David J. Hill 
held a large reception at their residence on 
Bismarck strasse Friday afternoon in honor 
of the Lincoln centenary. The Americans 
in Berlin were out in force and a pro- 
gram of music and speeches was given. 
The selections were all of Lincoln’s time 
and numbered such old favorites as “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Ma’ Kentucky Babe,” “Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
George Meader, tenor, of Minneapolis; 
Katherine Ruth Heymann, pianist, of New 
York, and a male quartet gave the pro- 
gram. 

Sydney Biden, the American baritone, 
gave his second lieder abend in Bechstein 
Saal last week. He is an artist who re- 
ceived and merits the most flattering criti- 
cisms from the German press. He sang 
from Schubert, Streicher, Wolf and Jen- 
sen, Jason Moore. 





Brussels to Hear “Elektra” Next Fall 


BrusseEcs, March 1.—Directors Kufferath 
and Guidé, of La Monnaie, promise to pro- 
duce Richard Strauss’s “Elektra” next Fall. 

Y. ve. S. 





Clean, Breezy and Up-to-Date 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 1, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AME 
Enclosed find check for my st#bseription. 
You have built up a paper that is second 
to none—clean, breezy and up-to-date, and 
absolutely indispensable. It is a constant 
wonder that you can cofttinue your high 
standard in each succeeding issue. I wish 
you continued success. Cordially, 
FREDERICK MAxSON, 
First Baptist Church. 





LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 
“The Dark Lament,” “His Lullaby,” being sung by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
“Love and Sorrow,” being sung by David Bispham. 
“Doan’ Yo’ Lis'n,” being sung by Sibyl Sammis. 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS. 
Address: 5535 Drexel Ave... ( HICAGO 


FOR RENT—Also Available 
for Recitals and Musicales 


Handsome Studio, furnished or unfurnished, 
163 W. 49th St., bet Broadway and 6th Ave., 
near Subway and Elevated Stations ‘Phone 


1500 Columbus. 
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toinette Harding, Contralto: Grace Munson, Contra!to; 
Suzanne Harvord, Soprano: Wn. Weild, Bass; 
Georgie French, Contralto; Edwin Evans Bass, 
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MME. GOODSON WITH 
POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia Composers Conduct 
Their Own Compositions at 
Week-End Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.—A most inter- 
esting program was provided by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last week. Of chief im- 
portance was the appearance of the noted 
English pianist, Katharine Goodson. She 
was most heartily received, and had to re 


spond to numerous recalls, after her per- 
formance of Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat 
Major. Miss Goodson needed no introduc- 
tion to Philadelphia music lovers, who had 
heard her during last season. Her appear 
ance on the stage was the signal for a 
great outburst of applause. At the con- 
clusion of her playing Carl Pohlig, con 
ductor of the orchestra, shook her hand 
heartily as she bowed in response to the 
enthusiasm of the crowded house. 

The appearance of three Philadelphia 
composers, each conducting one of -his own 
works, was another unusual feature of the 
concert. They were Philip H. Goepp, 
Frank G. Cauffman and Wassili Leps, their 
compositions being, respectively, “Academic 
March,” “Legende” and “In the Garden of 
the Gods.” The last composition seemed to 
delight the audience most, and Mr. Leps 
showed himself thoroughly at ease in con 
ducting the musicians. Messrs. Goepp and 
Cauffman displayed some awkwardness in 
handling the baton, but the well-trained 
players followed admirably. Conductor 
Pohlig directed a graceful performance of 
Beethoven’s beautiful symphony No. 7. 
This week’s performances will be the last 
of the season. 

Thaddeus Rich has announced the fo 
lowing program for his recital at the Acad 
emy of Music on Friday afternoon of next 
week: Paganini, Concerto in D Major; 
two movements of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo in D Major; the Bach Chaconne, the 
Beethoven Romance in G Major; a 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance, and the 
“Airs-Russe” of Wieniawski. There will, 
no doubt, be a large audience in attendance 
as Mr. Rich has attracted much attention 
this Winter by his exceptional playing. 

The song recital by Zaidee Townsend 
Stewart, soprano, at Griffith Hall last 
Wednesday, attracted so many of her ad- 
mirers that the auditorium was not large 
enough to accommodate them. Of the com 
prehensive and varied program, her group 
of English songs was most enjoyable. Mrs. 
Stewart sang artistically and displayed a 
voice of sweet and sympathetic quality. 

At the meeting of the Matinée Musical 
Club last Tuesday afternoon, Henry Gor- 
don Thunder lectured on “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” illustrating Debussy’s work at the 
piano. Selections from the drama were 
sung by Clara Yocum Joyce and Zaidee 
Townsend Stewart. 

A most interested audience attended the 
concert by the People’s Choral Union in 
Music Fund Hall, under the direction of 
Anne McDonough. The principal feature 
was the artistic singing of Mendelssohn's 


“Loreley.” Other chorus numbers were 
two songs by Mendelssohn. Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, rendered several attrac- 


tive selections. Edith Mahon, pianist, and 
Miss Porter, organist, accompanied. 

A concert was given last Thursday eve- 
ning in Music Fund Hall by the pupils of 
the Hyperion School of Music. The pro- 
gram was made the more interesting be 
cause of the appearance on the program of 
John W. Pommer, Jr., and Franklin E. 
Cresson, directors of the school and teach- 
ers of piano and organ; Edward Shippen 
Van Leer, vocal instructor, and Lucius 
Cole, violin teacher. The Hyperion School 
of Music is conducted by artists who have 
won much distinction in local professional 


circles. Aside from those mentioned a 
number of well-known artists are connect 
ed with the institution, among them 
Philip H. Goepp. > = ae 





LEADING FIGURES IN ORGANISTS’ NATIONAL SOCIETY 




















WILL C. MACFARLANE 
President 


QORGANISTS FORM A 
STRONG ASSOCIATION 


[Continued from page 1] 


compositions performed during the con- 
certs. 

Literature is now being prepared which 
will be sent to every organist in America 
explaining the movement and asking sup- 





TALI ESEN MORGAN 
Honorary President 


port, and a monthly paper will soon be es 
tablished, but memberships will be accepted 
before the information is sent out, as it 
will be at least three months before every 
one is reached. An application for mem 
bership to T. FE. Morgan, 1947 Broadway, 
accompanied by the dues, $1, for the first 
year will be acknowledged at once and a 
certificate of membership sent. Hundreds 
of players have already signified their ap 
proval of the plan by becoming members, 
and the great number of inquiries received 
every day augurs well for the future of 
the association. 





Yale Faculty Trio Plays 

New Haven, Conn., March 8.—The Yale 
Faculty Trio, H. Stanley Knight, piano; 
Isidor Troostwyk, violin, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, began a series of three concerts at 
College street hall on March 2. The re- 
maining recitals will occur on March 23 
and April 28. 


The first program included the Schumann ~ 


Trio in G Munor, the Schitt Suite for 
Piano and Violin, and the Brahms Trio in 
C Major. The fact that these musicians 
have played together for several seasons 
accounts for the excellent ensemble. 
Tonally and technically the duets and trios 
were given a splendid performance. 





Gabrilowitsch at Sunday Concert 


Excellent piano playing by Ossip Ga 
brilowitsch was the feature of last Sunday 
evening’s performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. His selections included 
Tschaikowsky’s D Major Concerto, and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia. In both com 
positions the young Russian played with 
brilliancy and fine artistic results. Bernice 
de Pasquale also came in for a large share 
of the evening’s honors, her rendition of 
“Caro Nome” being specially effective. 
Rains and Martin also sang. 





Irvin Randolph to Give Recital 


Irvin Randolph, an accomplished young 
pianist who has on several occasions re 
ceived recognition as a serious artist of 
high attainments, will give a recital on 
March 24, in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York. 


Benefit for Julian Walker 


Julian Walker, the well-known baritone, 
who had the misfortune to meet with a se 
rious accident while filling an engagement 
in Washington, D. C., in March, 1907, and 
who has been confined to his home ever 
since, is to be given a benefit at Carnegie 
Hall on April 22. Practically all of the 
prominent New York singers have inter 
ested themselves in the matter and a gen 
eral committee of 150 has been formed 
The executive committee, which has its 
headquarters at the studios of Tali Esen 
Morgan, .No. 1947 Broadway, consists of 
Tali Esen Morgan, John Fulton, Dr. Ion 
Jackson, W. H. Van Steenburg, Dr. Hora 
tio Parker, Victor Herbert, David Bisp 
ham, John Lloyd Thomas, Fitzhugh Haen 
sel, Henry Hartison and A. B. Pattou. Re 
served seats are on sale at all music stores. 


Frank Ormsby’s Pittsburg Position 


PittseurGc, Pa., March 8.—Hazel Lee, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been engaged as 
solo soprano, and Frank Ormsby, as 
tenor, of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city, probably the best paid choir 
positions in Pittsburg. Mr. Ormsby is at 
present a member of the Marble Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church choir of New York, 
and assumes his duties here April 1. 

s G & 


Dr. A. S Vogt, of Toronto, Can., will 
be the judge at the next musical competi 
tion for the Earl Grey amateur musical and 
dramatic trophies, beginning April 19 in 
Montreal. 
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THIRD CONCERT OF 
TSCHATKOWSKY CYCLE 


“1812”? Overture Arouses New 
York Symphony Audience 
to Enthusiasm 


The third concert of the Tschaikéwsky 
Cycle was given by the Symphony Society 
of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
tor, at Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afterroon, 
March 7. 


condte 


The program was as follows: 


Serenade for Strings, Opus 48 Andante non 
troppo, Allegro moderato. Valec. Elegic Finale 
(Theme Russe). Festival Overture, “The year 
1812," Opus 49 (Commemorative of Napoleon's 
retreat from Moscow). Suit No 3, Opus 55. Elegie 
Valse Melancholique Scherzo. Tema con vari 
azioni. (Conducted by the composer at Carnegie 
Hall in May, 1891.) 


The Serenade showed what a consum 
mate master of string writing Tschaikow 
sky was. The opening is churchly in feel 
ing, as is also the opening of the “1812” 
overture., The “Theme Russe” presents one 
of the most ingenious effects to be found 
in all of Tschaikowsky’s work, where at 
the end, upon the restatement of the 
churchly introdvction, he juggles it around 
until it unexpectedly turns into the Rus 
sian air. The Valse, however, was most 
liked by the audierce. 

The “1812” overture, which, until 
Strauss maintained the reputation of be 
ing the noisiest composition ever written, 
aroused the audience to great enthusiasm. 
Snatches of the Russian hymn and _ the 
“Marseilles” produced a brilliant effect, 
and the climax of the Moscow bells sound 
ed like a combination of Niagara Falls, a 
thousand blacksmith shops, and the end of 
the world. 

The Suite in G is in Tschaikowsky’s 
most delightful vein, with the exception of 
the Valse Melancolique, which is altogether 
too true to its title. The scherzo, an ex 
tremely difficult work for orchestra, was 
taken too slowly to bring out its real effect, 
as was also the closing polacca David 
Mannes made a splendid effect with the 
cadenza and solo in the last movement, into 
which he put much of character and per 
sonality. The orchestra did well, and the 
audience, which was not quite as large as 
it should have been, was enthusiastic. 


A. F. 


Augusta Cottlow Escapes Wreck 

Augusta Cottlow, who is having a most 
successful tour of the South, narrowly es 
caped death in a wreck recently. Fortu 
nately, the passenger train on which she 
was traveling was stopped in time to avoid 
running into a wrecked freight train and 
the passengers transferred to another train 
after five hours’ delay. The delay caused 
Miss Cottlow to spend a day in Montgom 
ery, Ala., where, after playing privately, 
she was at once engaged for a recital on 
March 15. 





Frederick, Md., Plans Festival 

FREDERICK, Mp., March 7.—The Frederick 
Choral Society, Maurice G. Beckwith, di 
rector, will give a Mendelssohn Festival 
May 11 and 12. The works to be sung are 
“Elijah” and “Walpurgis Night.” Grace 
Bonner Williams, of Boston, soprano; 
Grace Munson, of New York, contralto: 
Dr. lon Jackson, New York, tenor, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone, will be soloists. 
The Boston Festiva] Orchestral Club will 
assist the society. W. J. R. 





A series of four explanatory lectures on 
Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung” will be 
given by Henry Gordon Thunder at Grif 
fith Hall, Philadelphia, March 17 and 








Piano Players 
and Piano Teachers: 


You have devoted years, perhaps, 
to the study of music, but has your 
study at the piano been as thor- 
ough as your work warrants? The 
vitals of the piano are contained 
in the action. 


Strauch Bros. 
Piano Actions 


are fully described in an interest- 
ing book, which traces the history 
of the development of the piano- 
forte action from earliest days. 
Let us mail you a copy. Sent 
free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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NORDICA IN BROOKLYN RECITAL 





Paderewski Another Feature of a Busy Week of Music—Mme. 
de Pasquali’s First Appearance in the Borough 


Several red-letter days following several 
off-days, musically speaking, is what the 
devotees of Apollo in Brooklyn have 
learned to expect this season. Paderew- 
ski’s recital on March 1; Nordica’s, on 
the 4th, and “La Traviata” on the 5th were 
the big affairs of the week, while the con- 
certs of the Amateur Musical Club, on the 
afternoon of the Ist, preparing the way of 
Paderewski, the Tonkiinstler Society, on 
the 2d, and an excellent mixed concert at 
the South Congregational Church on the 
4th, which, even with Nordica as a rival 
attraction, drew a church-full, deserve hon- 
orable mention. : 

Lillian Nordica, still the charming can- 
tatrice of yore, in fine voice, gave the fol- 
lowing program to a large, fashionable and 
enthusiastic audience: 

“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” Quilter; 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Handel; “The 
Year's at the Spring,” Beach; “‘Vielle Chanson,” 
“Mia Picerella,”’ Gomez; “Nell,” Faure; “Matti- 
nata,” Leoncavallo; “Im Mitten des Balles,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Ich Liebe Dich,” “Zueignung,” 
Strauss, and “Au die Musik” and “Der Erlkénig,’ 
Schubert. As encores: “There Was an Ancient 


King,” Henschel; “Parting,” Rogers, and “A 
Theme,” Benoist. 
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Mme. Nordica brought with her Emma 
Showers, an excellent young pianist,: who 
played the A flat polonaise, Chopin; Grieg’s 
“Papillon” and a Liszt Hungarian rhap- 
sody. After much persistence on the part 
of the audience, she was persuaded to give 
Liszt’s “Liebestraume,” not on the pro- 
gram. 

Frederick Hastings, a Boston baritone, 
with resonant voice and pleasing style, 
sang “Oeffnet’ ich die Herzenthir” and 
“Ewig Mein Bleibt Was Ich _ Liebe,” 
Schuett; “Der Sieger,” Kaun; “Requiem,” 
Foote, and “Sword Song,” Elgar. He, 
too, generously added two “extras,” “The 
Boney Fiddler,” by W. G. Hammond, of 
Brooklyn, and Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers.” André Benoist accompanied. After 
every appearance the popular soprano was 
presented with large testimonials of the 
gratitude of her hearers in the form of 


huge bunches of beautiful flowers, all of . 


which she piled up on the piano. 

To a crowded opera house, including 
two rows of standees and thirty people who 
paid $1.50 each to sit in the orchestra pit, 
where they couldn’t see, Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski played the following program: 


Bach; “Wall- 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, | 
“Carnaval,” 


stein” Sonata, Opus 53, Beethoven; 
Schumann, and E. ajor Nocturne, Opus 62, 
Mazurka, A Flat, Opus s9, Barcarolle, Etudes, 
Opus 10, Nos. 10 and ii the latter the “Black 
Keys” study, C_ Sharp inor Waltz (repeated), 
and the E Flat Polonaise, Opus 53, Chopin. 


The much discussed faults, thumping, 
blurring pedal effects, and so forth, were 
all there, but they didn’t trouble the au- 
dience, which listened attentively, especial- 
ly for that wonderful pianissimo, and 
then clamored continually for more. Pade- 
rewski was best, or perhaps, pleased most, 
in the “Carnaval” (after which he gave 
Mendelssohn’s “Hunting Song,” the “Study 
for the Black Keys,” the waltz and polo- 
naise. His interpretations of Bach and 
Beethoven deserved more applause than 
they drew forth. The usual finale took 
place—the crowd would have more and 
got it—five encores! when I left had been 


granted—Chopin’s A flat major prelude, 
Grieg’s “Papillon,” Stojowski’s “Chanson 
d’Amour,” Chopin’s “Butterfly,” Octave 


Etude, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick.” 

Brooklyn’s Academy of Music had its 
eleventh of this season’s opera night’s Fri- 
day with “La Traviata.” Pasquali, Matt- 
feld, Niessen-Stone, Bonci and Amato were 
the principals. Pasquali (Violetta) made 
her first appearance in Brooklyn. Her 
voice was of beautiful quality, pure, clear 
and appealing, and her reception was en- 
thusiastic. Bonci sang in his usual impas- 
sioned style. Amato was a dignified, gen- 
tle and sympathetic, but firm Papa Germont, 
and the other characters were in compe- 
tent hands. 

The concert of the Brooklyn Amateur 
Musical Club on the afternoon of March 
I was largely devoted to the performance 
of the lighter works of American com- 
posers. ‘The club’s numbers, directed by 
Harry Rowe Shelley, were “Spring,” Haw- 
ley; “A Lullaby,” King; “The Bee,” God- 
ard; “You Stole My Love,” Macfarren, 
and a Strauss waltz, arranged by Victor 
Harris. Other selections were contributed 
by Alice M. Pate, Maud Ethel Jones, Mrs. 
Gulian Ross, Edith Magee and Mrs, A. E. 
Chandler. 

At the South Congregational Church on 
Thursday evening a large audience listened 
to an interesting program in which Lillian 
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B. Gillespie, soprano; Florence Detheridge, 
contralto; Justin Thatcher, tenor; N. G. 
Metzoff, bass; W. P. De Nike, ’cellist; C. 
Herbert Corduan, violinist, and A. C. Wes- 
ton, pianist, were the soloists. A feature 
of the evening was Liza Lehman’s “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

The Tonkiinstler Society gave a concert 
on Tuesday evening, March 2, at the Impe- 
rial. Those who took part were Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violinist; Augusta Schnabel Tol- 
lefsen, pianist; Alma Webster-Powell, in 
several songs by Pirani, who played the 
accompaniments; W. G. King, violinist; 
Prosper Lugrin, viola, and Edith Milligan- 
King, pianist. 

Several interesting programs of organ 
music have been presented during the past 
week, notably those of Clifford Demarest, 
at the Academy of Music; Clarence 
Eddy, at the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church; S. A. Baldwin, at Holy 
Trinity, and G. F. Morse, at the Flatbush 
Reformed Dutch Church. Mr. Eddy’s pro- 
gram was reported in last week’s issue of 
MusicaL America. Mr. Demarest, on Feb- 
ruary 28, for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
Hospital, pret concert overture, Faulke’s 
“In Paradisum,” Dubois; prelude and fu- 
gue in D major, Bach; selections from 
“Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; “Spring Song,” 
Hollins; cantabile, Demarest; fantasie in 
E flat, Saint-Saéns; scherzo in F, Hof- 
mann, and prayer, cradle song and finale 
in E flat, Guilmant. 

Mr. Baldwin, on March 8, rendered the 
following numbers: Concert prelude and 
fugue, Faulkes; melody in E, Rachmani- 
noff; “Passacaglia,” Bach; “The Curfew,” 
Horsman; suite in C, Bartlett; “A Desert- 
ed Farm,” and “To a Wild Rose,” Mac- 
Dowell; andantino in D flat, Lemare, and 
concert toccata in D, d’Evry. Mr. Morse’s 
recital, under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, comprised “Dorie,” 
toccata, Bach; intermezzo, op. 116, No. 6, 
Brahms; “Im Garten,” from “Landliche 
Hochzeit” Symphony, Goldmark; “Eury- 
dice,” Chaffin; “Scherzo Symphonique,” 
Faulkes, and Fifth Symphony, Widor. 
_Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Poynter gave a mu- 
sicale on Tuesday evening, March 2. Fran- 
cis M. Verdi and Marguerite Weiss, con- 
tributed piano solos; Lenora Smylie, so- 
prano, sang several solos; W. K. Holmes 
played the ’cello, and the host sang some 
selections for bass. The accompanists were 
W. H. Miller and Mae Harby White. 

Mrs. L. G. Wilder gave a recital of her 
pupils, assisted by Mrs. G. L. Washburne, 
contralto, at her studio, No. 52 Fort Greene 
place, on the evening of February 27. Mon- 
day evening, March 1, several pupils of 
Robert Thallon, assisted by Gretchen Heid- 
eklang, soprano; G. Waring Stebbins, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. G. W. Stebbins, accompa- 
nist, gave a concert at Anderson Hall. 

Students at the European Conservatory, 
Michale Guarini demonstrated their abili- 
ties at Memorial Hall, March 4. 

Louise Mundell held a recital of her ele- 


mentary pupils on the morning of March 
4, at No. 276 McDonough street. 

Emboldened by previous successes, the 
Timmermann Quartet, an organization of 
business men, consisting of Bruno Tim- 
mermann, first violin; Theodore Werner, 
second violin; O. F. Stahl, viola, and 
Ernest Muldener, ’cello, assisted by Ida 
V. Enders, contralto, and Florence Pro- 
vost Clarendon, accompanist, gave its sec- 
ond concert this season Saturday evening, 
March 6, it the I:aperial. 

The Musical Arts Society, a chorus and 
orchestra of one hundred, under the direc- 
tion of C. S. Yerbury, with the assistance 
of Ethel B. Falconer, soprano; C. H. 
Stiles, baritone, and Emily Gresser, violin- 
ist, gave a concert on the evening of March 
5, at the New York Avenue M. E. Church. 

High-class Sunday afternoon concerts 
are growing in popularity at the social 
clubs. On February 28 the Kaltenborn 
Quartet at the Crescent Club, and the 
Christian Kriens Quartet at the University 
Club, presented excellent programs. The 
former was heard again at the Crescent 
Club, on March 6, 

An important musical event took place 
at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, February 28, 
when a program of Russian music, chiefly 
a cappella, was given under the direction 
of the organist, H. S. Sammond. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “How Blest Are They,” written 
in eight parts, was the feature of the con- 
cert. E. M. J. 





GIVES SAXOPHONE RECITAL 





Mrs. R. J. Hall, with Associates, Pre- 
sents Novel Program in Boston 


Boston, March 8.—Mrs. R. J. Hall, who 
has devoted a great deal of time and study 
to the playing of the saxophone, and who 
has’ in years passed played several times in 
public in Boston, gave a concert last Fri- 
day evening in Potter Hall. The program, 
which was largely made up of compositions 
by Henry Woollett, a naturalized French- 
man of English parents, was as follows: 


Sonata in RB flat minor for flute and piano 
(A. Maquarre and A. de Voto); “Danses Paien- 
nes” for saxophone, two flutes, ’cello and harp 
Mrs. Hall, Messrs. Maquarre, Brooke, J. Keller, 
chuecker—Mr. Longy conductor); nocturne for 
horn and piano (F. Hain and A. de Voto); 
scherzo for two flutes and piano (Merrs. Maquarre, 
Brooke and de Voto). Mrs. Marie Sundelius sang 
Delibes’ ‘‘Myrto,’’ Bachelot’s “Chere Nuit,’ 
Franck’s “L’Ange et 1l’Enfant,’”’ Rimsky-Korsakoft 
air from “The Snow Maiden.” 


The “Pagan Dances” was composed ex- 
pressly for Mrs. Hall and in a perform- 
ance of this work she was ably supported 
by her associates and played with a rich, 
full tone and much brilliance. She was 
recalled several times after this number. 

Mrs. Sundelius, who assisted, has a voice 
of much beauty and gave particular pleas- 
sure in her singing of “Myrto” and 
“Chére Nuit.” D. L. L. 
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GUARANTEE REACHES 
THE SUM OF $35,000 


Cincinnati Orchestra Association 
Makes Good Progress Toward 
the $50,000 Mark 


Cincinnati, March 7.—The interest of 
the Cincinnati musical public is centered 
upon the plans of the Symphony Orchestra 
Association, which is making a systematic 
campaign for the purpose of securing funds 
to re-establish the local orchestra. 

This orchestra, which was maintained for 


thirteen years under the direction of Frank 
Van der Stucken, and which gained wide 
recognition in the central West because of 
its excellent playing, was disbanded two 
years ago on account of rulings made by 
the Musicians’ Union. The present plan 
contemplates a fund of $50,000 annually, 
available for five years, and it is hoped 
that with the great advantage which will 
accrue from the new Emery Auditorium, 
and the managing of the orchestra along 
broader lines, it will, at the end of the 
five-year period be permanently established. 

To this end a circular letter has just been 
issued, signed by Mrs. C. R. Holmes, 
president of the Orchestra Association, in 
which she reviews the history of the or- 
ganization and after announcing that $35,- 
000 has already been pledged, asks for the 
remaining $15,000 by the end of March so 
that negotiations may be entered into with 
various conductors. 

No definite plans toward organizing the 
orchestra can be made until the entire fund 
is subscribed, but the fact that the guar- 
antee is partially secured has prompted 
some discussion as to who the conductor 
will be. Mr. Van der Stucken is not avail- 
able, for he had announced definitely his 
desire to retire from the conductorship of 
the old orchestra even before it was known 
that it would be disbanded. It is assumed 
that the association will consider some 
comparatively young foreign conductor, 
who will be free to give his best efforts 
to the building up of the orchestra. 

The Cincinnati Trio made its second ap- 
pearance of the season on Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Odeon. The personnel of this 
organization embraces Adolf Hahn, violin- 
ist; Louis Victor Saar, pianist, and Emil 
Knoepke, ’cellist, all well-known local play- 
ers, The Trio was assisted by Helen 
Hinkle, soprano, and Walter Werner, 
viola, the latter assisting in the Dvorak 
quartet. 

Tuesday evening last a richly endowed 
young Cincinnati contralto, Rose Meyers, 
a pupil of the Clifton School of Music, 
was heard in A£olian Hall. 

Many interesting programs are being 
given at the College of Music. On March 
5 Signor Romeo Gorno presented some of 
his most gifted pupils. Signor Gorno has 
been devoting some time to recital engage- 
ments, and has appeared in many nearby 
cities. 

At the Conservatory the important af- 
fair of the week was the chamber music 
recital given Wednesday evening by Theo- 
dor Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard Sturm, 
violinist, and Julius Sturm, ‘cellist. The 
program included the Beethoven trio in 
D major; Brahms’s Sonata for piano and 
violin in A major, and Godard’s trio in F 
major. 

The choir of ‘Christ Church, under the 
direction of Adolf Hahn, gave last Sun- 
day evening Stainer’s “Daughter of Jai- 
rus.” The soloists were Mary Conrey, so- 
prano; Olive Hamer, alto; Joseph Schenke, 
tenor, and Frank Loewe, basso. 

Theodore Bohlmann returned Monday 
from Athens, O., where he played to a ca- 
pacity audience in the University audi- 
torium, and Hans Richard, pianist, also of 
the Conservatory faculty, gave two recitals 
in northern Ohio during the week. 











NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER ON MID-WINTER VACATION 














The accompanying photograph shows the well-known New York singing 
teacher, Arthur Lawrason, taking a vacation in the South, and trying to forget 


that such a thing as singing exists. 
him to do so. 


The three-year-old son of his host is helping 
Mr. Lawrason recently spent a week with these friends at their 
Winter home, a Southern plantation on an island. 


Here he became enthusiastic 


over running an automobile, went yachting, revelled in the mild, pine-scented air, 
and returned to his work with renewed energy in consequence. 





LAURA HAWKINS WINS FAVOR 





Boston Pianist Plays with Boston Or- 
chestra in Cambridge 


Boston, March 8.—Laura Hawkins, the 
pianist, was soloist at the sixth concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last Thursday evening. The 
program included the Symphonic Suite, op. 
35, of Rimsky-Korsakoff; Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in F major, No. 5, op. 103, and 
the overture to Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

Miss Hawkins made the most of the op- 
portunities offered and was warmly ap- 
plauded and recalled several times at the 
close of the number by an audience which 
completely filled the theater. The last 
movement of the concerto offers more of 
interest than is presented in the first two, 
although th rhythmic beauty is marked in 
the impressive andante. Miss Hawkins 
accentuated this with fine effect and gave 
a clear, expressive reading of the final al- 
legro. This was Miss Hawkins’s second 
performance with orchestra this season, 
her first being at a concert in Jordan 
Hall given by Mr. Townsend with fifty 
members of the Boston ee . 





Miss Altemus and Mr. Hall in Recital 


Ethel Altemus, the distinguished Ameri- 
can pianist, sailed from Cherbourg last 
Saturday on the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
for New York. She has been abroad for 
the past four years with Leschetizky, and 
has concertized with marked success in Eu- 
rope, Paris and London. Before leaving 
America she was heard with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and in many recitals. She 
will appear under the direction of Haensel 
and Jones in six joint recitals with Glenn 
Hall, the American tenor, in these cities: 
Washington, D. C.; New York City; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, II, 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 





Adamowski Trio Aids Chopin Fund 


30stoN, March 8.—The recent successful 
concert given by the Adamowski Trio in 
Steinert Hall in aid of the Chopin monu- 
ment fund resulted in a substantial addi- 
tion to the subscriptions, the amount being 
sent by the Trio being 400 roubles in Rus- 
sian money. The Trio played recently the 
same Chopin program which they gave at 
the memorial concert in this city in New 
Haven, Conn., with great success. 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN CONCERT 





Fremstad, Schwiller and Other Stars at 
Waldorf Event 


Olive Fremstad and Jean Schwiller, with 
the assistance of other artists, were means 
of filling the large ball-room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel at the concert given in 
honor of and by Arthur Rosenstein last 
Friday afternoon. 

Fremstad sang first Gounod’s “Ave Ma- 
ria,” with harp, ’cello and piano, and then 
some Swedish songs to her own accom- 
paniment. A cold interfered with vocal 
perfection, but a kindly audience gave a 
seeming nervousness homeopathic treat- 
ment with vigorous applause. The effective 
‘cello playing by Jean Schwiller evoked a 
demonstration that, judging by this capa- 
ble artist's work, was not exaggerated. 
Rosenstein’s accompaniments were played 
in his usual finished style. ita Fornia, 
Ada Sassoli and Herbert Witherspoon con- 
tributed artistically to the enjoyment, the 
latter being specially generous in lavishing 
the rich depths of his bass. 

With the intention of entering upon a 
thorough study of music with the idea of 
assuming a conductorship, Rosenstein will 
shortly depart for Europe. Accompanying 
is indeed a fine art, but as he says: “I am 
weary of being a musical doormat, and 
would find another field.” Previous to this, 
however, he will fill his engagements to 
go on tours with Fremstad and Geraldine 
Farrar. 

The audience included Mrs, Charles B. 
Alexander, Cornelia R. Barnes, Mrs. James 
Abercrombie Burden, Miss Calender, Miss 
De Forest, Mary Field, Mrs. William B. 
Osgood Field, Bell Gurnee, Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
Mrs. John E. Parsons, Mrs. Henry Wil- 
merding Payne, Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, Emily Tre- 
vor, Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer, Al- 
bert Morris Bagby, Alessandro Bonci, Mrs. 
Isadore-Luckstone, and Riccardo Martin. 


SUPERB CONCERT BY 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra Under Director Safonoff 
Renders Program of Wagner 
and Beethoven 





With the echoes of the vociferous ap- 
plause of the day previous still fresh in 
their ears, the cohorts of the Philharmonic 
Society under Conductor Wassilly Safon- 
off, scored a musical Marengo at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, last Saturday evening. 

The program was the same as that given 
on Friday afternoon, consisting of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony, the introduc- 
tion of “Lohengrin,” the Good Friday mu- 
sic from “Parsifal,” and the “Tannhauser” 
overture. Only these and nothing more, 
Safonoff’s batonless hands sufficing in elo- 


quence for the absence of soloists. 

It was a delightful evening’s entertain- 
ment, the conducting and the musicians in 
the orchestra commanding nothing but 
credit. If it had been at the end of the 
season temptation to call it the former's 
swan song would have been irresistible; 
but there is another to come. 

The slightly increased tempo of the 
funeral march in the Beethoven number 
found extenuation in the great length of 
the movement. The other movements were 
played splendidly. 

The last in particular was performed in 
a manner which showed that exaggerations 
were quite unnecessary to the weaving of a 
potent spell even by the director. Its read- 
ing had depth, breadth and dignity. With- 
out transcending the limits of musically 
beautiful tone the performance was splen- 
didly sonorous. Above all was shown a 
genuine respect for the spirit of Beethoven. 

The “Lohengrin” prelude was conducted 
in a straightforward, careful and artistic 
manner, with every attention to detail. All 
the delicate, mystical and fairylike atmo- 
sphere, as indicated by exquisite music 
was delightfully brought out. 

The “Parsifal” music was played with a 
grateful sincerity, and the tone of the or- 
chestra was full and rich, conveying the 
special color and religious feeling. 

Ever grand and superbly beautiful, the 
“Tannhauser” overture brought the pro- 
gram to a vigorous and brilliant conclu- 
sion. The particular manner in which 
Safonoff treats some of the subsidiary 
themes in this number stirred Wagnerites 
to a great degree a year or two ago, and 
the audience with the ardor shown only at 
Paderewski recitals, crowded down to the 
stage and applauded so vigorously that the 
conductor was compelled to return to his 
platform several times and bow his ac- 
knowledgment of their appreciation. The 
concert was worthy of the best traditions 
of the Philharmonic and the large audience 
seemed cognizant of it. 





On January 11 M. Carpentier showed be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences Dr. de 
Pezzer’s new “phono-educator,” an appara- 
tus which gives a graphic representation of 
a phonographic vocal record, and permits 
of a plain analysis of defects in singing, 
pronunciation of foreign languages, or in 
articulation. 
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TORONTO'S CHORUS 
SINGS IN CHICAGO 


Mendelssohn Choir, Under Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, Makes Profound 
Impression 


Cuicaco, March 8.—The Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, under the direction of 


Dr. A. S, Vogt, made its first local ap- 
pearanee at Orchestra Hall last Wednes- 
day evening, arousing the audience to en- 
thusiastic expressions of approval. 

Two hundred and twenty-four out of the 
two hundred and twenty-eight members 
of the singing body came here on two spe- 
cial trains. The singing of the organiza- 
tion was a revelation to Chicagoans, who 
were delighted by the beautiful choral ef- 
fects, and the consummate artistry evident 
in everything that was done. 

The program opened with Lotti’s “Cruci- 
fixus,” a task of immense difficulty. It 
opened with a long slow crescendo and 
eventually moved along gaining strength 
as it grew until contrasts and climaxes of 
wonderful beauty were reached. The 
whole number was perfection in impres- 
sion, mellow, beautiful and not lacking in 
strength. 

Following this came the standard Men- 
delssohn selection, “Judge Me, O God,” 
which hardly seemed to have the heroic 
ring in its rendition; then they came to 
the lighter line in Elgar’s “Lullaby,” a 
composition that reflects the ephemeral 
character that seems to mark the works of 
this most distinguished composer up to 
date. By this time the audience was 
aroused to a great pitch of enthusiasm. 

Director Vogt was recalled a number of 
times and finally the choir sang, in re- 
sponse to encore, an original selection of 
his, an Indian lullaby that had quite as 
much musical meat as its more pretentious 
predecessors. Then came Gounod’s chorus 
in six parts, a cappella, “By Babylon’s 
Wave,” another Elgar selection, “The 
Challenge of Thor,” from “King Olaf”; 
Storch’s chorus for male voices, “Night 
Witchery,” and Grieg’s double chorus, a 
cappella, “Ave Maria Stella.” 

The double choir a cappella then sang 
Brockway’s ballad, “Hey Nonino,” and the 
final selection was the chorale, “Awake,” 
and choral finale from Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger,” well but not extraordi- 
narily done. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which 
collaborated in this entertainment, not only 
played elegant and sympathetic accompani- 
ments, but showed its own artistry in such 
selections as the overture to “Egmont,” by 
Beethoven, and Smetana’s overture to 
“The Bartered Bride.” 7 





Conservatory Pupils Appear 


The piano, violin and voice pupils of the 
Conservatory of Musical Art, No. 214 Len- 
ox avenue, New York, appeared: before an 
audience that filled all the available seats 
and standing room in the school hall on 
March 3. ‘Those who participated in the 
rendition of a creditable program were 
Ethel Granat, Fannie Haims, Beatrice 
Price, Grace Hofheimer, Mrs. Joseph Coll- 
yer, Etta Finkelstein, Leona Beluck, Elsa 
Dreher, Maude Ashman, Lillian Taylor and 
Ethel Moses. 


MARY M. MONZELL HAS 
TAUGHT TWENTY YEARS 


As President of Chinaais School She Has 
Been Prominent Factor in City’s 
Educational Work 





MARY M. MONZELL 


Cuicaco, March 8.—Mary M. Monzell, 
president of the school bearing her name 
in Kimball Hall, has been teaching piano 
for the past twenty years here. She be- 
gan teaching when she was very young 
and has been in Kimball Hall for the last 
twelve years, being one of the first tenants 
of that building. Later on her class be- 
came so large that she decided to take an 
assistant and for the last two years has 
been obliged to have several assistants. 
She is a pianist of ability and has had 
many offers to go on the concert stage, 
but she preferred to devote herself to in- 
struction and to work in the interests of 
her pupils. Miss Monzell has written sev- 
eral compositions for the piano, which are 
used extensively by students. 





Natiian Fryer to Give Recitals 


Nathan Fryer, the young American pi- 
anist, has been engaged by Wanamaker’s 
to play a number of recitals during the 
coming week. Ever since Mr. Fryer at- 
tracted so much attention at a recital there 
on the State Teachers’ Day the firm has 
been negotiating with Mr. Fryer’s manager, 
M. H. Hanson, with the result that the 
engagement was only recently closed. These 
recitals will mark a new musical epoch in 
the policy of Wanamaker’s concert depart- 
ment. 





A morning musicale was given at the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
on March 8, by Jeannette Louise Manning, 
Lilian Funk, Carl Scholing and Edith Ma- 
gee, pupils of the Brooklyn Conservatory 
of Musical Art, Arthur Claasen and 
Leopold Winkler, directors. There were 
many recalls and encores. 





FRANCES ALDA A DAUGHTER OF AUSTRALASIA 





Frances Alda, the prima donna now sing- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House, is 
a daughter of the far away isle of New 
Zealand, not far distant from Melbourne, 
the Australian home of another great so- 
prano, Nellie Melba. 

Developing signs of musical genius at 
an early age she exhausted the then bud- 
ding vocal didactics of her native isle land 
in a few years’ study, which led her to 
the belief that in Europe lay her oppor- 
tunity of advancement and fame. The 
family wiseacres did not speak out of 
family pride alone as was proven when, 
after study with the famous Mme. Mar- 
chesi, she made a successful début at the 
Opéra Comique. 

After garnering a liberal amount of the 
plaudits of Paris, she adjourned the scene 
of triumph to the Theater de la Monnaie, 
in Brussels, as first lyric soprano. She 
made her début there as Marguerite in 
“Faust.” 

The Argus-eyed manager of Covent 
Garden, London, alert to pluck the first 
operatic fruits of the world, saw in her 
excellent material and obtained for her a 


leave of absence to sing at a few perform- 
ances in the British capital. 

Following the end of the Brussels en- 
gagement she went to Italy, accepting an 
invitation to sing at an operatic festival 
at Parma in the Autumn of 1907. 

The success at Parma led to an offer to 
sing at Milan, where she was selected to 
sing the titular role at the first perform- 
ance of “Louise” at the Teatro alla Scalla. 

After a special engagement at the Im- 
perial Theater in Warsaw, where she sang 
with Battistini and Anselmi, Alda was re- 
called to sing Marguerite in the revival of 
“Mefistofele.” During the past Summer 
she has been singing at Buenos Ayres, 
where she was re-engaged to return next 
year at the end of her season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Alda’s first New York appearance was 
in “Rigoletto,” with Bonci as the Duke. 

The soprano is single, and still a young 
woman. She is a niece of the singer, 
Francis Saville, who was a member of the 
Metropolitan company during the seasons 
of 1895-06. 


“The best music,” said Samuel Wesley, 
“is that which gives the greatest pleasure.” 





BERLIOZ SYMPHONY 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Hammerstein’s Threat Arouses Pro- 
spective Opera-Goers— Women’s 
Hats Cause Discussion 


Boston, March 6—Mr. Hammerstein, 
the guileless, watched for the psychological 
moment, and then repeated his threat of no 
opera for the benefit of the Bostonese. 
Previous to his manifesto there were re- 
liable indications of a subscription such as 
has not welcomed a visiting opera com- 
pany in many years. Whether the old 
trick really had effect, or whether the pro- 
spective opera-goers were watchful of the 
nearing season and their favorite seats, | 
have not ascertained, but “the necessary” 
arrived in plenty. A_ special force of 
clerks is at work on opera mail at the 
Boston Theater, and we seem certain of a 
visit from Mr. Hammerstein. 

It has been three years since Berlioz’s 
extraordinary “Symphonie Fantastique” 
has been given in Boston, when Weingart- 
ner conducted a superb performance of the 
work by the New York Philharmonic. 
Played at the symphony concerts of last 
week Mr. Fiedler’s interpretation was far 
more characteristic than any that symphony 
conductors of late seasons have achieved. 

The work itself is now nearly eighty 
years old, and in the annals of music there 
is no more striking example of the potency 
of genius than his monstrous effusion. The 
music hypnotizes one, intrudes itself upon 
the attention, and compels unwilling re- 
spect. The two most effective moments of 
the work as heard on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening -were the very beau- 
tiful and poetic opening section, “Dreams 
and Passions,” which Mr. Fiedler inter- 
preted with exceeding romance and sym- 
pathy, and the horribly effective “March 
to the Scaffold.” Who that has ever list- 
ened will easily forget the grewsome chat- 
ter of the bassoons and the diabolical 
exultation of the brass? No doubt Ber- 
lioz rolled that bizarre morsel, with in- 
finite relish, on his  sensation-craving 
tongue. But how did the witch’s sabbath 
strike him? It may have sounded well in 
the ’40s, but yesterday it certainly resem- 
bled a bid for the gallery. Berta Morena, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, sang 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster!” from 
Weber’s “Oberon,” and _ these songs: 
“Dreams,” “Pains,” Wagner; “Secret In 
vitation,” Strauss. She did not sing well. 

The agitation about removing hats at 
these concerts is again coming to a 
crisis. The Transcript, which is seemingly 
the receptacle for that sort of thing, has 
been publishing letters from indignant 
patrons who demand the removal of ob- 
structing headgear in accordance with a 
clause from the city regulations which is 
printed in every program book: “Every li- 
censee shall not, in his place of amuse- 
ment, allow any person to wear upon the 
head a covering which obstructs the view 
of the exhibition or performance—” etc. 
Those who come in from suburban dis- 
tricts, and rush for a train aiter the last 
movement of a symphony or the closing 
overture, find this ruling inconvenient of 
a Friday afternoon, but the dictum is ob- 
served in the best theaters, and why not in 
Symphony Hall? Besides, “a small head 
covering without projection, which does 
not obstruct such view, may be worn.” Is 
the “Merry Widow” hat an inevitable com- 
plement of the traveling female? Mr. 
Fiedler, as will be remembered, took a 
strong stand in this matter several months 
ago, but there are those whom no usher 
dare approach, and if the question is to be 


settled, the management must assert its au- 
thority. O. D. 





Elwes, English Tenor, Arrives 

The White Star liner Celtic, arriving in 
New York last Sunday, brought a musical 
recruit in the form of Gervase Henry 
Cary-Elwes, the English tenor, who is here 
to fill two special engagements with the 
New York Oratorio Society. The singer, 
who is a warm friend of Sir Edward El- 
gar, the English composer, is accompanied 
by his wife, Lady Winifred, a daughter of 
the eighth Earl of Denbigh, and a sister 
of Lord Denbigh, colonel of the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London. 

His first appearance will be in the “Dream 
of Gerontius,” on March 20. He will also 
be heard in Bach’s “Passion” music on 
April 8. 





RANDOLPH PLAYS A 
RUSSIAN CONCERTO 


Director of Peabody Conservatory As- 
sists Philadelphia Orchestra at 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, March 8.—The final concert 
by the Philadelphia orchestra occurred at 
the Lyric Monday evening. Society and 
music lovers attended in large numbers and 
heartily applauded the excellent programs. 
Director Carl Pohlig, the orchestra, and 
Harold Randolph, soloist, received a mag- 
nificent reception. Mr, Randolph gave a 
superb rendition of Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, and was 
generously applauded. The press’ was 
unanimous in its praise of his work. 

The Kneisel Quartet played in its usual 
excellent manner at the Peabody Conserv- 
atory Friday afternoon. An especially in- 
teresting number was Schubert's piano trio 
in B flat, with Harold Randolph as pianist 

A Wagner recital was given at St. Paul's 
Protestant Episcopal Church Wednesday 
evening by Miles Farrow, organist, assist- 
ed by Bart Wirtz, ’cellist. The organ se- 
lections were from “Parsifal” and “Tristan 
und Isolde,” and the ’cello numbers from 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

Arthur Conradi, violinist, and _ his 
brother, Austin Conradi, pianist, have re- 
turned from a concert tour in the South. 
The principal cities which they visited were 
Wilmington, N. C.; Richmond and Peters- 
burg, Va. A hearty reception was given 
them on each occasion. 

A. R. Baldwin was the player at the 
organ recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
Sunday afternoon. He was assisted by 
Elizabeth Leckie, contralto. 

A students’ concert at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Saturday evening, won generous 
applause because of the excellent work. 
There were selections by the Students’ Or- 
chestra, Franz C. Bornschein, director, and 
the chorus class, Alan Houghton, conduc 
tor. , W. J. R. 





The Women’s Philharmonic Society, of 
New York, gave their annual reception to 
the president, Miss Amy Fay, in Carnegie 
Chapter Room, March 12. Solos by Perry 
Averill, Miss Honore and Pasquali Talla- 
rico, as well as numbers by the club's chorus 
and orchestra, were heard. 

















William C. Hoff 


William C. Hoff, supervisor of music 
of the Yonkers public schools, died in St. 
John’s Riverside Hospital at Yonkers 
Thursday night of last week, of appendi- 
citis. Mr. Hoff was taken ill in Trinity 
Church, New York City, of which he was 
the bass soloist, on Sunday afternoon. He 
was removed to the hospital Tuesday even- 
ing and operated upon. He was born in 
Athens, N. Y., forty-one years ago and 
was the son of Captain and Mrs. Benjamin 
Hoff. He had resided in Yonkers for 
seventeen years and had been supervisor 
of music in the schools there for thirteen 
years. He leaves a widow and one child. 


Catulle Mendés 


France is mourning the tragic death of 
the celebrated poet Catulle Mendés, who 
was killed three weeks ago while alighting 
from a train. 

Mendés had rendered invaluable service 
to the cause of music in France by his 
vigorous campaign in behalf of Richard 
Wagner, inaugurated with his book on 
“Oeuvre Wagnérienne en France,” which 
was written at a time when the French 
felt little admiration for the Bayreuth mas- 
ter. 

As a collaborator with composers he 
wrote the librettos of many of the most 
popular of modern French operas, among 
them Xavier Leroux’s “La Reine Fiamette,” 
Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” Camille Erlan 
ger’s “Le Fils de |’Etoile,” Reynaldo Hahn's 
“Le Carmélite” and Massenet’s “Ariane,” 
as also Massenet’s “Bacchus,” which is to 
be produced this month at the Paris Opéra. 

For the last fifteen years he had written 
analytical reviews of the new operas pro- 
duced in Paris in Le Journal. 
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‘ BOSTON CONTRALTO IN 
BRILLIANT RECITAL 


, Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt Brings Forth a 
: Comprehensive Program in Potter 
Hall 


Boston, March 8.—Mrs. Helen Allen 


Hunt, contralto, assisted by Isadore Luck- 
stone, who played the accompaniments, gave 


a recital of songs in Potter Hall Mon- 
day afternoon before a large audience. The 
program was as follows: 

Handel, “Deggio Morire,” “Cosi M’Alletti’’; 
Franz, “Es | hat die Rose,” “Stille Sicherheit,” 
“*Maedchen,’ 3 Tschaikowsky, “‘Weil ich wie einst- 
mals allein’; Brahms, “Sand maennchen,” Bot- 
schaft”’ ; Hawley, “In a Garden”; Ware, “Boat 
Song”; Coombs, “Her Rose’; MacDowell, “The 
Blue Bell’; Woodman, “Birth of the Rainbow”; 
Luckstone, “‘Crossing the Bar’”’ (first time), “‘Love’s 
Symphony”; Paladilhe, “Psyche”; Pierne, ‘“‘Les 
trois Chansons’; Borodin, “‘La Princesse endor- 
mie’; Hahn, “D’une Prison’; Hue, “J’ai pleure’’; 
Paulin, ‘‘Avril pose ses pieds lents’’; Rachmani- 
noff, “Spring Floods.”’ 


It should be a source of satisfaction to 
Mrs. Hunt to know that she can give so 
much pleasure to so representative and dis- 
criminating a gathering of musicians and 
music-lovers as were present on this occa- 
sion. Mrs. Hunt has a voice of exceptional 
qualities, a gracious personality, but* above 
everything else she has interpretative abili- 
ties of a high order. Her program was 
more comprehensive in its scope than any 
she has given at her previous recitals. Mrs. 
Hunt was obliged to repeat the Tschaikow- 
sky number and also the “Sandmannchen” Mrs. Hunt received excellent notices in 
of Brahms. Mr. Luckstone has written a the Boston papers, the Advertiser, known as 
beautiful setting for Tennyson’s “Crossing one of the most conservative, devoting a 
the Bar,” and this was given by Mrs. Hunt full column to a review of the recital. 
for the first time in Boston. She was Speaking of the recital the Heruld said in 
warmly applauded and repeated the num. part: 
ber. The vocal art of Mrs. Hunt, which she acquired 

Mrs. Hunt’s program served to bring out —faining steadily in the art recounized sealant” Yoo 
certain qualities which charmed her audi-  terday she showed a gain in breadth and sweep of 
ence. There was flexibility, fullness and expression and in treatment of detail. Her, sing- 
warmth in her voice, as well as delicacy i96,,0f Handel's beautiful “Deggiv  morire” was 
and beauty of tone, and this was added to the traditions of the “grand style.” 
faultness intonation and diction. D. kx L. 





MRS. HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


Boston Contralto Who Gave a Recital 
Last Week 





Music and Musicians in Chicago 











building, has written an interesting paper 


wife’s ill health, Philip Ray has severed 8!ving advice on how to practice the vio 
lin. Mr. Michalek was formerly the as 


his connection with the musical Agency § sistant teacher for Sevcik. 

bearing his name, and is now en tour in The Bush Temple Conservatory gave a 
the West. Mr. Ray will establish himself students’ recital on March 6, at which Mil 
in business in one of the great Western red Wheelock, pianist, and a pupil of 


setae coaldies tia smivitinn entice i Mme. Julie Rive-King and Lena B. Rich- 
. Py, Jeuik . y ardson, vocalist, and pupil of William W. 
the Western field. 


Willett, furnished the program. Miss 
E, A. Stavrum, who has been associated Wheelock played the Beethoven sonata, 
with Mr. Ray in the agency, has taken over OP- 14, No. 2; Mendelssohn’s “Songs With- 
; , out Words,” and the Gluck-Brahms ga- 
the entire management and control, but will wchte  eltastivels Miss Richardson sang 
continue for the present under the estab- Elenor Smith’s “The Quest.” Mildenberg’s 
lished firm name of the Philip Ray Agency « \ Violet” and “Happy "Sona" bw del 
and Music l'eachers Exchange. Che busy Riego, and several other numbers which 
season for this department is now just be- showed her to be an excellent singer 
ginning as the conservatories, colleges and The Fiske | a Aeoncy has heen 
city superintendents are now beginning to very successful last week in filling several 
— known their wants for the coming musical positions. Frank Laird Waller has 
=e , , been engaged to take the place of Franklin 
On Saturday morning piano, vocal and — during Mr. Stater’s absence on a 
violin students of the American Conserv- vacation at the Illinois Woman's College 
reg? : ew oe Hal Thee — of Jacksonville. Mary Allrud, the Norwe- 
- a a on a ~ , d e — gian contralto, has been engaged as per- 
ral parts played on the second plano were = inanent contralto at the First Presbyterian 
rendered by Earle Blair and Harriet Hertz Church of Evanston. Lillian Price will sing 
furnished the accompaniments. In the at the same church and Harry A. Ross has 
afternoon at Kimball Recital Hall pupils of gone to the La Crosse School of Music 
John J. Hattstaedt, assisted by pupils of as head of the violin department of that 
Herbert Butler and Effie Murdock, of the school 
same institution, furnished an interesting © “finma Abigail] Hooton. the well-known 
and varied program. ES anand ee row mar 
‘ , instructor, gave a very interesting recital 
Bohumil Michalek, conducting the & 7 . 
Michalek Violin School in the Fine Arts 


Cuicaco, March 8.—On account of his 


by her pupils on March 6 This recital 
was such a success that Miss Hooton has 
decided to give a series later on. 
CLARA The Cosmopolitan School of Music gave 
] 
i 


d RIGAUD a Children’s Recital Saturday, March 6. 
e Elocution pupils of Mrs. Gates and piano 
THE ART OF SINGING pupils of Miss Laukart furnished an in 


Voice Placing te Repertory teresting program, 


Madame Langendorff, the | . Agnes Lapham, the young Chicago pian 
great contralto of the Metro- ist, returned last Monday from her suc- 
politan Opera, New York, | cessful concert trip in the West, and has 
mp oes reopened her studio in the Fine Arts build- 

c 4 c . 








; y 
May 1st, 1908 Ing. . . ‘ 
I studied under the greatest Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx QObern 
‘ ofessional , yy? - 
iia led me. tut I fend nowhere | Gorfer, pianist, gave a recital lecture at the 
as clear and natural a course ot | Musical Club of Dayton, O., last Tuesday 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud ; pana - . 
uses in her lessons. [Translation.] evening. These lectures have be n very 


successful throughout the Middle West, and 
will soon be given in the East. Miss Faulk 
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W. P. DE NIKE, 


Brooklyn Musician Has Had All 
His Instruction in 
America 


Hale fellow well met, optimist, and ex 
cellent musician, and withal a modest man, 
is William Paulding De Nike, the Brook- 
lyn ‘cellist. 

“Have you brought your pipe?” he said, 

I entered his studio; “a pipe is a great 
thing to make one feel at home.” 


And then, between puffs, he told me 
some of the incidents of his career. 

“My life history can be summed up in 
a few words,” he observed. “I had all my 
instruction in America, and I am proud to 
say that I am a pupil of Fritz Giese. Some 
people considered him, in his time, one of 
the greatest players in the world. I had 
my first lessons with Heinrich Halligo. 
Poor old Halligo, he went all to pieces, 
and finally wound up in a restaurant. | 
was born right here in Brooklyn. My 
mother was a concert singer, but my 
father, who died when I was only two 
months old, was a business man. He was 
a lieutenant in a battery in the Civil War. 

“We come of a race of fighters. I get 
my middle name from my ancestor, old 
John Paulding, who, you know, captured 
Major Andre. I began life in an insurance 
office, but like Sir Joseph Porter, my soul 
wasn’t fitted to an office stool, and then 
the ‘cello bee got buzzing in my _ bonnet. 
Besides, | like to move about among my 
fellow beings, meet people, get their ideas. 

“No,” he continued, in answer to a ques 
tion, “I haven’t made any wonderful 
débuts. My time is all taken up with my 
pupils and playing around New York. | 
am busy all the time. I have my trio with 
“Will” King, the violinist, and his wife, 
Edith Milligan-King, as the pianist. I am 
working up a quartet for next season. 
My associates will be King, first violin; 
Leipenecker, second violin, and Lugrin, 
viola. e 

“I'd like to show you my ‘best’ ‘cello. 
Isn't it handsome? I like its shape. It is 
much narrower at the top than at the 
base, but it is a full-sized instrument. It 
is a Guarnerius model, and | am inclined 
to believe it is a genuine Guarnerius. | 





"CELLIST AND OPTIMIST 





WILLIAM PAULDING DE NIKE 


Well Known in Brooklyn as a Concert 
’Cellist and Teacher 


had it from an old German. His son used 
to play on it, but he was taken with con- 
sumption and went to California to die. 
Just see its rich, dark color. I would like 
to have you hear its deep, full tone, which 
is well adapted to much of the melancholy 
music which has been composed for the 
cello.” Mr. De Nike then treated me to 
a little morning musicale. E. M. J. 





ner, who is a musician of talent and a 
writer, is also business manager of the 
Columbia School of Music. She gave a de 
scription of one of the Wagner operas in 
an interesting manner and Mr. Oberndorfer 
played the difficult music with ease and 
understanding. 

Frieda Wertheimer, a young pianist and 
pupil of Emil Liebling, gave a recital on 
February 28 in Kimball Hall. She dis 
played exceptional talent, and rendered her 
program in an artistic manner. She was 
assisted by Mr. Liebling and a string quin 
tet 

On March 5 pupils of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College school of expression gave a 
studio recital. Mrs. Letitia V. Kempster, 
who conducts this department, prepared an 
interesting program which was rendered by 
twelve of the vounger students in a pleas 
ing fashion 

On March 3 Etta Edwards, the well 
known lecturer, gave a talk to her pro 
fessional pupils on enunciation and diction, 
her pupils illustrating the discussion. Sev 
eral solos were sung by professional sing 
ers of this city, who are pupils of Miss 
Edwards. A young soprano, Edith Knox, 
sang Alfred Fock’s “L’Hirondelle,”’ melo 
dies, by M. E. Gignoux, and “Nuits d’ete.” 
These songs were effectively rendered. 
Katherine Howard furnished interesting 
accompaniments to the various numbers. 

The new Steindel Trio will be open for 
engagements before the Spring tour of the 
[Thomas Orchestra during latter March 
and up to April 24. This Trio, composed 
of the noted cellist and his two nephews 
Ferdinand Steindel, pianist, and Alvin 
Steindel, violinist, is under the exclusive 
management of the Philip Ray Agency. 

R. D. 


Killin-Keough Recital at Waldorf 


A large audience attended the song re 
cital given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon 
day evening, March 8, by Alice Killin 
Keough, soprano, and James _ Potter 
Keough, tenor, assisted by Edith Ross, pi 
anist, and Anne Silvey, accompanist. Of 
the varied program which contained piano 
solos, songs and operatic excerpts, the au 
dience especially appreciated the duet from 
Dudley Buck’s “Don Munio,” Mrs. Killin 
Keough’s singing of the polonaise from 
“Mignon,” and the prayer from Puccini's 
“Tosca,” and Miss Ross’s playing of “Far- 
fadets,” from Godard’s “Sonata Fantas 
tique,” and the Leschetizky toccata. 


Mr. Becker Organizing Summer Classes 


Gustav Becker has been receiving ap 
plications from prospective students in the 
West and South for instruction this Sum 
mer in a special course in pedagogics, and 
his new method of technic. As a result, 
Mr. Becker announces that he will organ- 
ize classes for work during the latter part 
of June until September. 





Hazel Deaderick, soprano, a_ talented 
young pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, has ac 
cepted the position as soloist of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn. 
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The Lyric Choral Society, Cincinnati, O., 
will soon present Mendelssohn’s “Athalie,” 
in concert under the direction of Alfred 
Benton. 

** * 

Mrs. Kurt Mueller gave a recital of 
Schumann and Schubert songs on Febru- 
ary 25 at the Klindworth Conservatory of 
Music, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 


A Fantasie on Gluck’s “Orpheus,” by 
Chaffin, was the feature of the organ re- 
cital of Myrtal C. Palmer, at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., on February 22. 


The third concert of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra was held in Wayne Casino 
on March 3, the soloists being Carolyn 
Louise Willard, pianist, and Clyde Nichols, 
tenor, 

* * * 

N. J. Corey, of Detroit, Mich., gave his 
illustrated lecture on “ ‘Faust’ in Music and 
Art” in the new church house of the Fourth 
Street Presbyterian Church, on Monday, 
March I. ae 


Mary Campbell Fisher recently opened a 
new organ at the Mary S. Brown Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Beechwood 
Boulevard, Pittsburg, Pa. She was assisted 
by Marg iret Hughes Wilson, soprano. 

** * 


Mrs. Alonzo E. Nutter, a pupil of Dr. 
Franklin Lawson, appeared with the 
Whitefield Circle of Industry of Newbury- 
port, N. H., on Lincoln’s Birthday, receiv- 
ing very favorable press notices. 

* * * 


The Chopin memorial, held under the 
auspices of the “Pundits” of Yale, occurred 
recently in Osborn Hall, New Haven. Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps was the speak- 
er, and Lewis Williams, of the department 
of music, played several Chopin numbers. 

*x* * *” 


A chorus of six hundred voices, accom- 
panied by an orchestra of seventy, rendered 
a festival choral march, entitled “Our Coun- 
try,” composed by George E. Whiting, of 
Boston, at the inauguration of William 
Howard Taft, in Washington, on March 4. 

** * 


The Sinfonia Trio, Ernest La Prade, vio- 
linist; Adolph Hoffman, ’cellist, and Albert 
Young, pianist, appeared in recital before 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Harrison, O. 
The trio was assisted by Herman L. Gant- 
voort, bass. 

* * « 

The pupils of Mr. Schwartz-Wagner ap- 
peared in recital at the Conservatory of 
Music, Atlanta, Ga. The pupils demon- 
strated to the large audience the excel- 
lence of the training which enabled them 
to perform the difficult program creditably. 

* * * 


Mrs. Frances Boerne, a former pupil of 
Matja von Niessen-Stone, has been en- 
gaged as soprano soloist at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Clarence Eddy is organist and 
choir director. 

* * * 

T. Scott Buhrman, organist and choir- 
master of the Morningside Presbyterian 
Church, New York, gave the last of his 
organ recitals for the season on Monday 
evening, March 8. By special request the 
program was popular in character. 

*” * * 

The choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Toledo, O., Herbert Foster Sprague, di- 
rector, recently gave an “Old Folks’ Con- 
cert,” at which, besides the usual old-time 
music, several excellent choral numbers 
were performed. 

* * * 

Kate Lee Lewis will give a series of 
lecture-recitals at her studio, No. 121 Park 
street, New Haven, Conn., during March, 
April and May.. The subjects will be “Men- 
delssohn,” “Italian Scenes in Music” and 
“MacDowell and Tennyson.” 

* * * 

C. L. Staats, the Boston clarinetist and 
director of the Bostonia Sextet Club, took 
part in a morning musicale at the Highland 
Club, West Roxbury, Mass., last week. 
The other artists were Ernest Perabo, 
pianist, and Virginia Listemann, soprano. 

a eS 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, a member of 

the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
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of Music, Baltimore, Md., will give a series 
of lecture-recitals in Washington, D. C. He 
has just returned from an extensive tour 
through the South with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

* * * 

Channing Ellery, with his hand of fifty 
players, which has been located in Colum- 
bus, O., for some time, will give a concert 
in Detroit, Mich., on March 21. The band 
expects to make a tour of the world imme- 
diately after the close of the Seattle Ex- 
position, for which it is engaged. 

* * * 

Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, and Louis L. 
Richards, pianist, played sonatas by Handel, 
Beethoven and Grieg, in Detroit, on March 
4. This was Mr. Richard’s last appearance 
in Detroit for some time, as he soon leaves 
for Europe to further pursue his musical 
studies. 

* + . 

The sixth recital of this Winter’s series 
by Eda E. Bartholomew, organist of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., occurred on March 7. Compositions 
by Bach, Schubert, Jensen, Grieg, Weber, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Thomas, Lemare 
and Dv6érak were played. 
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Helen Carrington, a promising young 
pupil of Dr. Franklin Lawson, and one of 
the class of pupils which is to study with 
him in Paris next Summer, sang at a re- 
ception and tea given at the Hotel Severn 
and also at a reception given at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 


* * * 


Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, originator of 
the Fletcher Music Method for Children, 
lectured before a large audience in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., at the home of Jessie Dewell, 
her representative. She also spoke in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., where her method is being 
tried with success. 

* * * 


Modern compositions by such composers 
as Borowski, Simonetti, Elgar, Silas, Le- 
mare, Guilmant and Widor furnished the 
program of the last Sunday organ recital 
at the Brenau College Conservatory, Gains- 
ville, Ga. T. W. Musgrove, organist, was 
assisted by Mrs. H. J. Pearce, violinist. 


* * * 


The French Quartet, Joseph Allard, pi- 
ano; Fernand Pinel, viola; Daniel Ladoux, 
violin, and Armand Ladoux, ’cello, which 
devotes its energy exclusively to the per- 
formance of music by French composers, 
rendered a Saint-Saéns program in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on March 4. 

* * * 


Harry Patterson Hopkins, pianist, of the 
faculty of the Washington College of Mu- 
sic, assisted by Edna A. Brown, mezzo- 
soprano gave a recital at the Arundell 
Club, Baltimore, on March 5. Several songs 
and piano etudes, composed by Mr. Hop- 
kins, were presented on the program. 

* * * 

Jeno Sevely, violinist; Austin Conradi, 
Lawrence Goodman and George Siemonn, 
pianists, and Mrs. George Siemonn, so- 
prano, participated in the programs given in 
connection with the Municipal Art Society 
lectures held in different sections of Balti- 
more recently. 

* * * 

The New Haven Oratorio Society, assist- 
ed by the Derby Choral Club, Dr. Horatio 
Parker being conductor of both, will sing 
Gounod’s “Redemption” in Woolsey Hall, 
New Haven, Conn., on March 18 The 
chorus will number 450, and the accompany- 
ing orchestra sixty-five. 

* * * 

The Irma Male Quartet, of Philadelphia, 
has been meeting with much success dur- 
ing the season. It is composed of H. Cal- 
vin Winger, first tenor; Harry Preston, 
second tenor; H. Page, baritone, and 
Theodore Burkart, bass. They have given 
several concerts in the city and many in 
small towns in the State. 

* * * 


The last program of the Wyoming Mu- 
sical Club, Cincinnati, O., was devoted to 
the works of Brahms, Strauss and Wolf. 
Besides the various compositions played by 
Miss Jewett and Mmes. Buss, Ault, Pen- 
dry, Search, Cochran and Jessie Suther- 
land, there were papers explanatory of the 
lives and works of these composers. 





The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Sedalia, 
Mo., of which Mrs. W. D. Steele is presi- 
dent, presented a program of compositions 
by Cecile Chaminade on February 24. The 
various numbers were rendered by Mmes. 
Kahn, Keyser, Rodes, Johannes and Steele, 
and the Misses Kuhn, Joseph and Ernest, 
all members of the club. 
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William Augustus Benjamin, tenor, of 
New York, appeared recently at a song re- 
cital at Craven Hall, Columbia, S. C. Mr. 
Benjamin, who has given a number of suc- 
cessful song recitals throughout the South, 
will also sing at several special musical 
services in various churches in the same 
city. 

* * * 

Three of Harriet Ware’s songs, words by 
Edwin Markham, were sung recently by 
Mabel von Dahlen, soprano, at a lecture 
given by Mrs. Ralph Waldo Prime, on “Ed- 
win Markham: The Man and Poet,” at the 
School of Expression, No. 4 West Fortieth 
street, New York. Miss Ware accom- 
panied. Sei a 


Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung by the choir 
of the Dumbarton Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Georgetown, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 26. The soloists were Jessie Birch, 
soprano; Richard P. Barking, tenor; Mrs. 
J. A. Houghton, contralto, and John 
Waters, baritone. William T. Glover con- 
ducted and Mrs. Isaac Birch accompanied. 

as 


H. R. Fuller, Mus. Bac., lectured on 
Monday afternoon, March 1, at Grinnell 
Hall, Detroit, Mich. The program, which 
was devoted to the works of Saint-Saéns, 
contained “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” a mazur- 
ka and gavotte, Scene and Valse Lente, 
from the ballet music, “The Swan,” the 
“Dance Macabre” and an aria from “Sam- 
son and Dalila.” 

*“* * 

Lillian Brodsky, daughter of a tobacco 
merchant on the lower East Side, New 
York City, who gives promise of having a 
pl:enomenal voice, is to have a benefit on 
Friday evening, March 26, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, to enable her to study for grand 
opera. This child prodigy was discovered 
by Mme. Von Klenner, who will superin- 
tend her future musical education. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner, assisted 
by Mrs. William Walker Smith, appeared 
in recital on February 27, in Cincinnati, O. 
The program included a Schumann so- 
nata, the Grieg Romance with Variations, 
for two pianos, a Mendelssohn Scherzo, 
Chopin Ballade, MacDowell’s “Hexentanz” 
and songs by Liszt, Wagner, Schubert and 
Foerster. 

* * * 


Dr. Franklin Lawson, tenor, appeared 
with Alexander Petschnikoff, the violinist, 
and Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, at a musi- 
cale given at the Hotel St. Regis, New 
York, on February 24. Dr. Lawson was 
also soloist at the Grace Episcopal Church, 
Broadway and Tenth street, on two Sun- 
day evenings during the month of Febru- 
ary. 
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Clifton Davis’s Opera Class in Balti- 
more has a répertoire which includes Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” Gounod’s “Faust” and Verdi's 
“Aida” and “Trovatore.” “Rigoletto” will 
be put in rehearsal soon. The principal 
roles are being sung by Ducia Bailey, so- 
prano; Mrs. Clifton Davis, mezzo-soprano; 
Jesse S. Edwards, tenor, and T, Boyd Spil- 
ler and Henry Iddins, baritones. 

* * * 


The Musical Art Club, of Bondhill, Cin- 
cinnati, a recent organization, will soon be 
heard in concert. Richard L. Cannon is 
director and Etta Aggon, accompanist. The 
members of the club are Susie Cannon 
Champlin and Ella Keen, sopranos; Bessie 
Keen and Mrs. William Woodward, altos; 
Clarence C. Cannon and Charles W. Handy, 
tenors, and Frank L. Cannon and Charles 
W. Wolff, bass. 

* * * 

The piano pupils of Florence Wood 
Braasch recently gave a recital at her 
studios, 135 Gladstone avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., assisted by Mrs. C. K. Leonard, con 
tralto. Bessie Howland, Marian Herbst, 
Isabelle White, Grace Leitsch, Sadie 
Leitsch, Janet Lewis, Dorothy Becker, Earl 
Harris, Emma Smith, Frederick Libbe, 
Lydia Randa, Hugh White, George Bateson 
and Orville McEllegatt, participated. 


Belle Hulburt Forbes, of Chicago, who 
sang for Mme. Sembrich and some of the 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in January, made such a pleasant impres- 
sion that the distinguished mistress of bel 
canto expressed her determination to take 
charge of the young singer’s education, and 
influential parties have raised a fund to 
see that it is carried out abroad. Miss 
Forbes has sailed for Germany. 

ee i 


Mendelssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul,” which 
was magnificently rendered in January at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
was repeated at the same place on March 
2, under the direction of J. W. Marsh- 
bank. Mrs. T. H. Wingfield, soprano; Mrs. 
J. M. Cooper, contralto; F. A. Cundell and 
R. D. Armour, tenors, and J. H. Mullin, 
bass, were the soloists. Mrs. L. E. Rogers 
furnished the organ accompaniments. 

* * * 


A pupils’ concert, under the auspices of 
the New York German Conservatory of 
Music, was given at College Hall, No. 128- 


130 East Fifty-eighth street, Tuesday 
evening, March 2. The following pupils 
presented the program: Lulu Mueller, 


Edna Wuestenhoeffer, Leona Foy, Mrs. F. 

Sogn, Minna Wessel, Kathryn Buehler, 

Carrie Hochmann, George C. Hriczko, 

Agnes Hardin, Pauline Strissof and Sadie 

Kossowsky. All of the pupils did excellent 

work. 
* * * 

Under the musical direction of Camille 
W. Zeckwer, a very creditable production 
of the sacred cantata, “Belshazzar,” was 
given at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, on March 8. There was a chorus of 
350 and a cast which included Henry Hotz, 
Francis O’Neil, William Pagdin, S. H. Me- 
Laughlin, Albert Hunter, Edna _ H. 
Baugher, Edna F. Smith, Vesta Williams 
Potts, Susie Schmalze, Ludo I. Mitchell, 
Mary Emmert, Mary Delk, Mrs. A. H. 
Walker and Gertrude S. Miller. 


wa 


The Portland, Ore., Festival Chorus, in 
conjunction with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Adolph Rosenbecker, conductor, 
will give a musical festival of five con- 
certs the last of April. The orchestra of 
sixty and chorus of 300 will perform under 
the direction gf William H. Boyer, a local 
conductor. The officers of the association 
are Frederick W. Goodrich, president; Mrs. 
S. E. Miller, vice-president; Edward L. 
Bayley, second vice-president; Eva L. 
Wells, secretary, and E. S. Miller, treas- 
urer, 

* * * 

An interesting innovation planned by the 
Flonzaley Quartet is a complimentary re- 
hearsal to subscribers and critics to be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, on 
March 15, the afternoon preceding the last 
subscription concert at Mendelssohn Hall. 
A feature of the concluding concert will be 
Hugo Wolf’s Quartet in D minor. The 
other numbers on the program are the Boc- 
cherini Quartet in A major, op. 33, No. 6, 
and the Dvorak Quartet in A flat major, 
op. 105. 

* * * 

Katharine Goodson will play the Liszt Con- 
certo with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra 
at the concluding concert of the Volpe 
subscription series at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 25. On April 5 Miss Goodson 
will give a joint recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall with Arthur Hartmann, violinist. Miss 
Goodson’s season, under the management 
of Loudon Charlton, is proving anew the 
remarkable hold which the English pianist 
has on public favor in this country. In re- 
cital and concert his work has elicited the 
most enthusiastic praise. 

x * x 

Fifteen hundred people filled the floor 
and galleries of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Armory, New York City, Sunday 
afternoon to hear the concert of the band 
of 203 pieces which Bandmaster Paul Hen- 
neberg organized. To the regular Twenty- 
second Regiment Band of forty pieces was 
added musicians from the Metropolitan and 
Manhattan Opera House orchestras, as well 
as others from the Heinbund Society, the 
Philharmonic Society, and Gilmore’s Band. 
The soloists were Blanche Duffield, so- 
prano; Leo Schulz, ’cellist, and John Spar- 
gur, violinist. The playing of the “Taft 
March,” a number written by Henneberg, 
and dedicated to the new President, was 
one of the most popular numbers of an 
attractive program. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Altemus, Ethel—New York, March 17. 

Austin, Florence—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25; 
New York, March 30. 

Baldwin, Samuel A.—New York, March 16. 

Barleben, Carl—Boston, March 26. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Chicago, April 26; Milwaukee, 
April 27; Buffalo, May 6. 

Benedict, Pearl—Mount Vernon, N. Y., March 16; 
Orange, N. J., March 22; New York, March 23. 

Bispham, David—San Francisco, March 16. 

Bland, John—New York, March 20; Brooklyn, 
March 27; Westfield, N. J., April 7; East 

Orange, N. J., April 8; Trenton, N. J., April 1s. 

Calzin, Alfred—(See Arthur Hartmann’s dates.) 

Cartwright, Earli—Boston, March 17; Melrose, 
Mass., March 18; Brockton, Mass., March 19; 
Boston, March 25; Brockton, Mass., March 26; 
Boston, March 30; Brockton, Mass., April 2. 

Croxton, Frank—New York, March 23. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, March 14. 

Dufault, Paul—Montreal, April 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Boston, March 20; Brooklyn, N. 
Y., March 31; San Francisco, April 20. 

Evans, Edwin—Cleveland, O., April 22. 

Fanning, Cecil—Baltimore, March 19; Akron, O., 
April 13. 

Fletcher, Nina—Boston, April 1. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Hanover, N. H., March 16. 

Goodson, Katharine—Boston, March 16; New 
York, April s. 

Gorham, Margaret—Waltham, Mass., March 13; 
Boston, March 18. 

Hagenon-Furbush, Mme.—Boston, March 26, 

Hall, Glenn—Washington, D. C., March 15; New 
York, March 17; Boston, March 19; Chicago, 
March 21; Denver, March 26; Cincinnati, March 
29; St. Louis, March 30. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Kansas City, Mo., March 15, 
Wichita, Kan., March 16; Dallas, Tex., March 
18; Sherman, Tex., March 19; Galveston, March 
22; Columbus, Miss., March 25; New Orleans, 
March 27; Mobile, Ala., March 29; New York, 
April 5. ‘ 

Hinkle, Florence—Schenectady, N. Y., March 18; 
St. Louis, March 27. 

Homer, Mme. Louise—Albany, April 26. 

Hudson, Caroline—Ypsilanti, Mich., March 16; 
New York, March 23; Orange, N. J., March 31; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 6; Detroit, April 13; 
Rochester, April 14; Paterson, N. J., April 20; 
Portchester, N. Y., April 22; Newark, N. J., 
April 28. 

James, Cecil—Gloversville, N. Y., March 16; Mel- 
rose, Mass., Match 18; New York, March 23 
and 28; Detroit, Mich., April 13; Philadelphia, 
April 20; Westfield, N. J., April 23; Manches- 
ter, N. H., May 4 and 5; York, Pa., May 6; 
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Nashua, N. H., May 13 and 14. 

Jones, Lester Bartlett—Manson, Iowa, March 24. 

Kahler, Grace Clark—Cincinnati, March 13. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, May 6. 

Lhévinne, Josef—San Francisco, March 13; Sacra- 
mento and Oakland, March 15-20; Tacoma, 
Wash., March 23; Portland, Ore., March 25; 
Seattle, Wash., March 26; Pullman, Wash., 
March 29; Spokane, Wash., March 30. 

Listemann, Virginia—Newton Center, Mass., March 
16; Boston, March 22. 

Martin, Frederic—Milwaukee, April 25; Chicago, 
April 29; four weeks’ Southern tour, beginning 
May 17. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Buffalo, April 19 and 20. 

Miller, Christine—Morgantown, W. Va., March 
16; Chicago, April 5; Clarksburg, W. Va., 
April 12; Fairmont, W. Va., April 13; Cin- 
cinnati, April 16. 

Nordica, Lillian—Boston, March 13; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., March 17. 

Ormsby, Louise—Tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for six weeks, beginning April 
15. 

Picco, Giuseppe—Canton, O., April 13. 

Ricker, Katherine—Providence, R. I., March 29. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, March 18; Morris- 
town, N. J., March 19; Newark, N. J., March 
23. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—New York, March 19; Bos- 
ton, March 27; Syracuse, N. Y., April 13; De- 
troit, April 16; Louisville, Ky., May 7. 

Schwan, Bertram—New York, March 23. 

Showers, Emma—Boston, March 13. 

Strong, Edward—Four weeks’ Southern tour, be- 
ginnnig May 17. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, March 13, 22 and 30. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—New York, March 11 
and 2s, April 1 and 8. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Cleveland, O., April 22; Mil- 
waukee, April 27. 

Verne, Adela—Evansville, Ind., March 18; St. 
Louis, March 20; Cincinnati, March 23; Chi- 
cago, March 26 and 27. 

Waldo, Helen—Hackensack, N. J., March 24. 
Wells, John Barnes—New York, March 22; 23, 24, 
25; East Orange, N. J., March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, 
Nashua, N. H., May 13 and 14. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Buffalo, May 6. 

Wiillner, Dr. Ludwig—Detroit, March 14; Mil- 
waukee, March 16; Chicago, March 21; New 
York, March 23. 

Young, John—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14; Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 15; New York, March 17; 
Ottawa, Can., March 18; Boston, March 19; 
New York, March 23; Cincinnati, March 29; 
New York, March 21; Chicago, April 11; Phila- 
delphia, April 14. 





March. 23; 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamokski Trio—Springfield, Mass., March 18. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 13; 
Philadelphia, March 15; Washington, D. C., 
March 16; Baltimore, March 17; New York, 
March 18; Brooklyn, N. Y., March 19; New 
York, March 20; Hartford, Conn., March 22; 
Boston, March 26 and 27; Cambridge, Mass., 
April 1; Boston, April 2, 3, 8, 10, 16 and 17; 
Worcester, Mass., April 20; Boston, April 23 
and 24; Cambridge, April 29; Boston, April 30, 
May 1. 

Buffalo Philharmonic—Buffalo, May 6, 7 and 8. 

Canton Symphony Orchestra—Canton, O., April 13. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, O., April 22. 

Clef Club of Buffalo—Buffalo, March 16. 
zerwonky String Quartet—Boston, March 24. 

Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 
April 11; Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 13 and 14; 
Toronto, April 15; Detroit, April 16 and 17; 
Cincinnati, April 18; Knoxville, Tenn., April 
19; Spartanburg, S. C., April 20; Greenville, 
S. C., April 22; Columbia, S. C., April 22 and 
23; Savannah, Ga., April 26 and 27; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., April 28 and 29; Nashville, Tenn., 
May 1; Memphis, May 3. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, March 16; Boston, 
March 18. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, April 8. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 23. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, March 16; New York, 
March 23; Baltimore, April 2. 

Mendelssohn Glee Ciub—New York, April 27. 

Metropolitan Opera Company (Rappold, Bonci, 
Witherspoon, Miss Ranza)—Tour, beginning 
April 12. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Six weeks’ tour, beginning 
April 15. 

New Haven Symphony 
March 30. 

New York Concert Company—New York, Mar. 23. 

New York Oratorio Society—New York, April 8. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 17, 24, 26, 27 and 31, April 3 and 6 

Reynolds Trio, Helen—Boston, March 30 

Schubert Choir—York, Pa., April 2o. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, 
March 14 and 16; Brooklyn, March 20 and 27; 
New York, March 30; Brooklyn, April 3, 6 and 
10; Louisville, Ky., May 7. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, March 26 and 27. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York, March 24 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 25 

Young People’s Symphony—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 13, 19 and 27 


Orchestra—New Haven, 


D’Albert’s “Tiefland” has fared better in 
Amsterdam than in New York. One result 
of the recent Amsterdam premiére is a tour 
of other cities of Holland. 


HUSS PUPILS GIVE RECITAL 


Edwin Stodola, Pianist, and Eva May 
Campbell, Soprano, Perform 


Edwin Stodola, pianist, and Eva May 
Campbell, soprano, pupils respectively of 
Henry Holden Huss and Hildegard Hoff- 
mann-Huss, gave a recital on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 3, at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York. Marion Coursen 
assisted ably at the second piano in the 
Reinecke Concerto, and Florence Crawford 
played good accompaniments to the songs. 
The program included the Moonlight So- 
nata of Beethoven, the Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude, compositions by Schumann, Liszt, 
Huss, Chopin, and the Concerto, op. 72, by 
Carl Reinecke. Miss Campbell sang songs 
by Schumann, Jennie P. Black, Huss, Mar- 
ion E. Bauer, Bunten, Handel, Schubert, 
Brahms and Jensen. These musicians are 
young people of promise. Mr. Stodola is 
still working out technical problems, so 
that a marked measure of personal expres- 
sion does not yet find its way through. 
He handled the Moonlight Sonata well in 
the main, though taking the Allegretto at 
too slow a tempo, and ending its phrases 
too abruptly. His best work was in Cho- 
pin’s Etude in C minor. 

Miss Campbell has a light, charming 
voice, sweet in quality, and used in viva- 
cious style. She is somewhat disturbingly 
mobile in her manner of singing. Her 
enunciation is better than the average, 
though not perfect, and she has the elements 
of dramatic quality, but is often over- 
impulsive in the use of her voice. In 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” by Schubert, 
which she was obliged to repeat, her voice 
was very sweetly appealing. Encores were 
asked of both musicians. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S NEW CHORUS 


Members of Four Catholic Parishes 
Organize Mixed Choir 


AtLantic City, N. J., March 6.—A new 
singing club was recently organized by the 
women of the four Catholic parishes of this 
city, to take the place of the mixed choirs 
formerly maintained in the various 
churches. Since these choirs have been re- 
duced to male voices only, there has been 
no opportunity for mixed choral work and 
this new society will fill a long-felt need. 
The chorus, which now numbers over sixty 
voices, is under the direction of Thomas 
J. Roberts, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Nicholas’s church. Josephine G. O’Brien 
is secretary and Alice Ward, treasurer. 

The recent soloists at the Steel Pier con- 
certs were Vesta Williams Potts, soprano, 
and Eugene V. Tyrrell, tenor. 

A men’s chorus of eighty voices, under 
the direction of Theodore Schimpf, gave a 
performance of male choruses by American 
composers at a benefit concert for a local 
charity on February 26 and 27. An Atlan- 
tic City Orchestra furnished the accompani- 
ments. 

The last meeting of the Crescendo Club 
was devoted to a number of papers on the 
life and works of Chaminade and to a ren- 
dition of some of her compositions. 


L. J. K. F. 





A Pleasure to Recommend the Paper 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5, 1900. 


To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 
MusiIcaL AMERICA is, to my _ personal 
knowledge, the “newsiest” musical paper in 
the countrv. I have been saving the copies, 
and will have them botnd in the near 
future for reference. It has been a pleasure 
to recommend the paper to my pupils and 
my many friends, whom I meet on my 
trips. PAsQua.te L. Montrant. 


ELMAN CAPTURES MINNEAPOLIS 


Audience Rises to Russian Violinist 
When He Appears with Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 6.—Mischa Elman 
took Minneapolis by storm last evening 
when he appeared as soloist at the concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
To-day the chief topic of conversation with 
everyone who heard this musical genius is 
his marvelous playing. After his masterly 
performance of the great Tschaikowsky 
concerto in D, the applause was strenuous 
and continued. When he appeared a sec- 
ond time with his violin the audience fairly 
rose to him. He played the Bach air for 
G string with an emotional feeling that 
held his audience’ spellbound. A _ second 
encore was demanded. 

Emil Oberhoffer, the conductor, present- 
ed the New World Symphony by Dvorak, 
Berlioz’s “Carnival” overture, and Richard 
Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” as the orchestral program. 

The orchestra played wonderfully well 
throughout, doing some of the most nota- 
ble work of the season. 

March 19 closes the regular season of 
the orchestra, with Paderewski as soloist 
and, it is hoped, as composer, for Mr. 
Oberhoffer is making an effort to obtain 
the pianist’s new symphony for perform- 
ance. 

The Thursday Musical gave its second 
artists’ recital last week with Birdyce Blye, 
of Chicago, as the soloist. The large at- 
tendance of members and friends gave 
Miss Blye a cordial reception. She proved 
to be a pianist of considerable talent, with 
clear technic, intelligence and understand- 
ing. 

The Euterpean Club, under the direction 
of Carlyl Scott, gave its closing concert re- 
cently. The club of forty singers is made 
up of young women students in the Minne- 
sota State University, trained to a high 
degree of proficiency by Mr. Scott, who is 
at the head of the musical department of 
the college. 

Grace Golden, violinist, who has recently 
returned from study in Europe, was the 
soloist. Mrs. Verna Golden Scott canes, 





Dr. Hans Richter, compelled by his Lon- 
don duties to resign his post as director 
of the Halle Concerts in Manchester, has 
urged the appointment of Max Biedler, 
who is Cosima Wagner’s son-in-law, as 
his successor, but this has met with much 
opposition, principally because  Biedler, 
though he has lived in Manchester for 
many years, is not an Englishman. 





The Italian premiére of “Elektra” takes 
place at La Scala, Milan, this month. 





sis WURLITZER 





y, A THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 


For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 

100 violin outfits, only $50; 

20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
$25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in BAND InsTrRv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Kasy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at bait. 


FREE Big new catal ogueof Musical Instruments 





and supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a We. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 




















Schumann-Heink 


brich and Tetrazzini ? 
them for you. 





Schumann-Heink knows; 
and ske says: 


“I consider Victor Records mirrors of the human 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. What 
a wonderful study they are for gifted students.” 

Why don’t you study the great Victor Red Seal 
Records by Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
Ask any Victor dealer to play 
He will gladly do it. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“Tuse the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 


way & Sons.” 
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PIANOS 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS 









BOSTON, U. S. A. 


























Mison & Hannlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 





EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 
elTrHE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 

















CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 












For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 Untiversity Place New i | 


Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS | 


| 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 
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NAME 








DERBY, 


BRIGG 


BOSTON 











St erling 


Piano and Player Piano Construction. 


PIANOS ‘MADE IN BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON & CO. 








che Baldwin Pians 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


Distinguished by great 
durability. 


Che Baldwin Compang 


2 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR CRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
THE STancans OF SxOsttLence 


If it SMITH & NIXON, It’ 
GRAND. IN THE UPRIGHT CAS SE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Tk Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











wee Mehlin & Sons 


27 few York a Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 
Are considered by expert judges te be the finest new made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 
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